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HE municipal laws of every coun- ; 


try, are not only obſerved as 2 


rule of conduct, but by the bulk of the 
people they are regarded as the ſtandard 


to which their regulations are extended. 


In this prejudice, however natural to 


the crowd, and however ſalutary it may 


be bs, men of enlarged and inqui- 


ſitive minds, are bound by no ties to ac- 
quieſce without enquiry. 


Property i is one of the principal obs 


Pp of municipal law, and that to which 
B its 


of right and of wrong, in all matters 
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u INTRODUCTION. 

its regulations are applied with greateſt 
efficacy and preciſion. With reſpect to pro- 
perty in moveables, , great uniformity 
takes place in the laws of almoſt all na- 
tions ; they differ only as being more or 
leſs extended' to details, comprehending 
the diverſity of commercial tran ſactions; 
and this branch of juriſprudence may be 
ſaid to have almoſt attained to its ulti- 
mate 9 and perfection. 1 5 


e 


* 


et Milt rechen to res in : 1 
Gtterent principles have been adopted by 
different nations in different ages; and there 
is 'no reaſon why that ſyſtem, which now 
prevails 1 in Europe, and which 1 is derived 
from a an age, not deſerving to be extol- 
led for legiſlative wiſdom, or regard to 
the equal rights of men, ſhould be ſup-. 
poſed t to excel any ſyſtem that has taken 
place elſewhere, or to be in itſelf already 
advanced beyond the capacity of im- 
provement, or the need of reformation. | 
l „ Kos ſt 


* - 
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INTRODUCTION. m 
It is to a free and ſpeculative diſqui- 
ſition, concerning the foundation of this 
right of property in land, and concern- 
ing thoſe modifications, by whieh it may 
be rendered in the higheſt degree bene- 
ficial to all ranks of men, that the au- 
thor of theſe pages wiſhes to call the at- 
tention 'of the learned, the ingenious, 
attd the friends of mankind. 


It can give him no ſurprize, if the 1 
opinions he has advanced on a topick of = 
diſcuſſion, ſo new, and ſo intereſting to 
all, ſhall meet with the approbation of a a 
tew only. Were they now for the firſt gy 
time to be preſented abruptly to his own - hl 


mind, he believes that they would ſtartle 1 g 
his firſt thoughts, and perhaps might be | | 
rejected on a tranſient view. But the 5 
leading principles of that ſyſtem, Whick nf 
he now holds, ref, pecting property in "0 k | 
land, have been coeval in his mind — 15 

with the free exerciſe of his thoughts in [ | 


5 54 B 2 ſpeculative 1 1 


i INTRODUC WRIT 1 


ſpeculative enquiries 3 they have recur- 
red often, they have been gradually un- 
folded, aud for ſome years paſt; he has 
been : accuſtomed to review them fre- 
quently, almoſt in their preſent form, 
with fill increaſing approbation. | 


All that he would requeſt” in their 
favour (and the candid will readily grant 
this) is, that they may not be rejected on 
a firſt diſguſt, and that thoſe ho can- 
not adopt the opinions here advanced, 
may at leaſt beſtow ſome pains inaſcer- 
taining their own. Theſe are the opini- 
ons of one individual, thinking freely, and 
for himſelf; they are erroneous perhaps 
and viſionary ; their ſingularity may well 
authorize a ſuſpicion that they are ſo, and 
this ſuſpicion ought to have kept them 
back from the public eye, but for the 
hope of exciting others to enter into the 
ſame train of enquiry, and no longer in 
a matter of the firſt importance to the 

. | intereſts 


— 
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INTRODUCTION. „ 
intereſts of ſociety, implicitly to acqui- 
eſoe in traditionary doctrines, never 5 
. to examination. 


1 enquiry, er it may give 
birth to vain theories, and chimerical 

projects, has never in any department 
been productive of eſſential detriment to 
the true intereſts of mankind. What 
undefirable conſequences have always 
ariſen from the ſtagnation of enquiry, 
and from filent acquieſcence, even in 
eſtabliſhments that are beneficial, and in 
opinions that are true, the hiſtory of 


mankind bears witneſs in every age. 


It is natural tothe mind, when new 
ideas ariſe on important ſubje&s, to open 
_ itſelf with fondneſs, to the pleaſing im- 
preſſion which they make. Yielding to 
this ſeducing enthuſiaſm, the author has 
been led to ſpeak with freedom of great 
changes, ' ſuddenly to be accompliſhed, 
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that great changes ſuddenly accompliſhed, 


vi INTRODUCTION: 


as praQticable in, ſome caſes, and to be 
deſired 3 in many. Vet is he well aware 


are always pregnant with danger, and 
with evil, and ought on almoſt no occa- 
ſion whatever to be deſired, or brought 
forward by the friends of mankind. 
Partial reformation, gradual progreſſive 
innovation, may produce every advantage 


Which the moſt important and ſudden 


changes can promiſe, yet without incur- 
ring thoſe dreadful hazards, and thoſe 
inevitable evils, with which great and 


ſudden changes are ml NOR 


With the pe "41S EY of 1 


he avows his perſuaſion, that were great 
and important innovations reſpecting 


property in land as practicable and ſafe, 
as they are difficult and full of danger, 
there is no country under the ſun which 
ſtands leſs in need of ſuch reformation than 
England.—Altho indeed che principles af 


juriſprudence, 


* 
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juriſprudence, reſpectiug property ip 
land, which the laws of England recog 


nize, are derived from the ſame ſource, 


and partake of the ſame abſurd and per- 


nicious nature with thoſe n maxims which 
prevail almoſt every where on the conti- 
nent of Europe, yet ſuch has been the 


generoſity of Engliſh land-holders, ſuch 
their equitable conduct towards their 
tenants and dependants, and ſuch the 
manly ſpirit of the lower clafles, folter- 
ed by a ſenſe of political rights, that in 
England the comfortable independence 


of the farmer and actual cultivator of 
tlie ſoil, is eſtabliſhed on as ſecure a foot- 


ing as the. moſt refined ſyſtem of | pro- 


perty in land deduced from the genuine 


principles of public good, and natural 


right can propoſe to. render effectual and 
permanent.—It is to be regretted only 
that this comfortable independence 


which the farmers enjoy cannot be ex- 


| tended. to a till greater proportion of the 


community. 
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Mi INTROD UCTIO N, 
community. Engliſh "WE FRA and 


2 Engliſh farmers are ſuperior in all re- 


ſpects to the ſame claſs of men in other 
countries: in their manly vigour, their 
Plain good ſenſe, their humane virtues, 
conſiſts the true baſis of our national 


| pre-eminence. . Their blood circulates 


in every 1 rank , of ſaciety, their domeſtic 


manners have given the tone to the Eng- 


liſh character as diſplayed i in all the va- 
riaus departments of buſineſs and enter- 
prize; nor can any wiſh be formed more 
favourable to the prof] perity of the pub- 
lic, than that the numbers of this claſs 
of men may be increaſed. To increaſe 
the number of land-holders by advanc- 
ing farmers to that more independent 
ſituation, can never be made the object 
of legiſlative care in this country, as it 
_might in the abſolute monarchies of 
the continent; but to increaſe the 
number of farmers, by favouring the 
advancement of day labourers and ma- 
| nufactures, 


INTRODUGTHON. . ix 


nufacturers, to the more animating and 
manly occupation of cultivating a {mall 
farm for their own account, is an object 
very fimilar to many branches of enlight- 
ened policy, which the Britiſh legiſlature 


(more than any other) has purſued with 


attention and ſucceſs. 


To the worthy and humane Engliſh 
land-holders, and more particularly to 
thoſe who of late years have voluntarily 
granted to their tenants an abatement 
of rent, this ſhort Eſſay is inſcribed by 
the Author, as to men whom he regards 
with high eſteem, and from whom he 
may hope that his ſpeculations, ſhould 
they ever come to their knowledge, would 
. meet with no unfavourable reception.— 
Why ſhould he not flatter himſelf with 
this hope, however ſeemingly vain, ſince 
uninformed by theoretical reaſonings, and 
prompted only by the innate candour 
and humanity of their own minds, theſe 

reſpectable 
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ON. 
mon landholders, truly worthy of 


their ſtation and of their truſt, "have ha- 
bitually acted in Eras to thoſe 


Principles of public good and natural 
7 which: he 1 is deſirous to elucidate 
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. ON THE 


Right of Property i in AAS; 


PINT 


8 8 SECTION I. 


Of the Right of Property in Land 6s derived 
Jrom the Law of N. alure. 


LL Right of property is and 
ed either in occu pancy or labour. 
The earth having been given to man- 


kind in common occupancy, each indi- 


vidual ſeems to have by nature a right 
to poſſeſs and cultivate an equal ſhare.— 
This right is little different from that 

which 
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| which he has to the free uls of the open 
air and running water; though. not fo 
indiſpenſibly requiſite at hort intervals 
for his actual exiſtence, it is not leſs eſ- 
ſential to the welfare and right ſtate of 


bis life through all its progreflive ſtages. 


2. No individual can derive from this 
general right of occupancy a title to any 
more than an equal ſhare of the foil of 
his country. His actual poffeſſion of 
more cannot of right preclude the claim 
of any other perſon who is not — 


poſſeſſed 15 ſuch —_ ſhare. 

3- This title to an a hare of 
property in land ſtems original, inherent, 
and indefeaſible by any act or determi- 
nation of others, though capable of be- 
ing alienated by our own. It is a birth- 
right which every citizen ſtill retains.--- 

-Fho*by entering into ſociety and partak- 
wy of n he muſt be ſup- 
— poſed 
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poſed to have ſubmitted this chitwend! 


tabliſhed' for the general good, yet he 


can never be underſtood to have tacitly 
renounced ĩt altogether; nor ought any 


thing lefs to eſtabliſh ſuch alienation than - 


an expreſs compact in mature age, after 


having been in actual poſſeſſion, or hav- 
ing had a free opportunity of entering in- 


to the poſſeſſion of his equal ſhare. 


4. Every ſtate or community ought 
in juſtice to reſerve for all its citizens, the 
opportunities of entering upon, or return- 
ing to, and reſuming this their birth- 
right and natural employment, whenever 
they are inelined to do ſo. | 
Whatever inconveniences may be 


thought to accompany this reſervation, 
they dt not to ſtand in the way « N | 


eſſential juſtice. 


een ee 


may appear incompatible with the eſta- 
bliſhed order of en and the per- 


. manent 


right to ſuch regulations as may be eſ- 
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| manent cultivation of the earth, yet 
ought it on the other hand to be pre- 
ſumed, that what is ſo plainly founded 
on the natural rights of men, may by 
wiſe regulations be rendered at leaſt con- 
| fiſtent with the beſt order and proſperity 
of ſocieties, and with the progreſs of agri- 
culture ; perhaps, very beneficial to the 
one, and the higheſt encouragement to 
the other. 


5. In many rude communities, this 
original right has been reſpected, and 
their public inſtitutions accommodated to 
it, by annual, or at leaſt frequent parti- 
tions of the ſoil, as among the antient 

: Germans, and among the native Iriſh even 
in Spenſer's time. 

Wherever conqueſts have taken place, 
this right has been Ay ſubverted, 
and effaced. 

In the progreſs of commercial arts _ 

and refinements, it 1s ſuffered to fall 1 into . 


e and neglect. 1 55 
6. What- 
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6. Whatever: has been advanced by 
Mr. Locke and his followers, concerning 
the right of property in land, as indepen- 
dent of the laws, of a higher original 
than they, and of a nature almoſt ſimi- 
lar to that divine right of kings, which 
their antagoniſts had maintained, can 
only be referred to this Giger nt of 
equal property in land, founded on that 
general right of occupancy, which the 
whole community has, to the territory 
of the ſtate.— This equal right, is indeed 
antecedent to municipal laws, and not 
to be aboliſhed by them. But it were a 
miſtake to aſeribe any ſuch facred and 
indefeaſible nature, to that ſort of proper- 
ty in land, which is eſtabliſhed by the re- 
gulations of municipal law, which has 
its foundation in the right of labour, 
and may be acquired by individuals, in n 
very unequal degrees of extent, and 
to the accumulation of which, very few 
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ſtates have thought « fir 1 to ſet an any U- 
wits. a 


7. That right whichthe landholder has 
ts an eſtate, conſiſting of a thouſand times 
his own original equal ſhare of the ſoil, 
cannot be founded in the general right of 
occupancy, but in the labour which he 
and thoſe, to whom he has ſucceeded, 
ar from whom he has purchaſed, have 
Ne ite on the improvement and fertili- | 
zation of the foil To this extent, it is 
natural and juſt : but ſuch a right found- 
ed in labour, cannot ſupercede that natural 
right of occupancy, which nine hundred 
and ninety nine other perſons have to 
their equal ſhares of the ſoil, in its origi- 
nal ſtate. Although it may bar the claim 
of individuals, it cannot preclude that of 
the legiſlature, as truſtee and 0 of 
the Whole. | 


* 


8. In every country where agricul- 


ture has made conſiderable progreſs, 
theſe 
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theſe two rights are blended together, 
and that which has its origin in labour, is 
ſuffered to eclipſe the other, founded in 
occupancy. As the whole extent of ſoil 
s affected by both rights at once, and not 
different parts by each; as thefe rights 
ſubſiſt together in the ſame ſubject, the 
limits by which their influence and ex- 
tent may be diſcriminated from each 
other, do not readily preſent themſelves 
to the mind ; and could theſe limits be 
diiſtinctly aſcertained,” it may ſeem ſtill 
more difficult to ſuggeſt any practicable 
method, by which the ſubjects of each 
could be actually ſeparated and *de- 

tached. 


9. That every man has a right to an 
equal ſhare of the ſoil, in its original 
ſtate, may be admitted to be a maxim of 
natural law. It is alſo a maxim of na- 
tural law, that every one, by whoſe la- 
bour any portion of the ſoil has been ren« 
"G2 C dered 
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1 


dared more fertile, has a right to the ad- 
ditional produce, of that fertility, or to 
the value of it, and may tranſmit this 
right to other men. On the firſt of 
| theſe maxims, depends the freedom and 
"} proſperity of the lower ranks. On the 
ſecond, the perfection of the art of agri- 
culture, and the improvement of the 
common ſtock, and wealth of the com- 
munity. Did the laws of any country 
pay equal regard to both theſe maxims, 
ſo as they might be made to produce 
their reſpective good effects, without 
intrenching on one another, the higheſt 
degree of public proſperity would reſult 
from this combination. 


- 


Plans for the efabliftimnent of 
oo combination, are not, it mult be 
owned very obvious, nor have they on 
the other hand been very induſtriouſly , 


ſoughit for. Scarcely has any. nation \ 
aQually Earried or attempted to carry 


r n 


803 | a | into 
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into execution any plan having this for 
its obje& ; and not many can be ſaid to 
have. attained _ in any period of their 
hiſtory, thoſe enlarged views of the 
public intereſt which might lead to the 
inveſtigation or eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
plan. 
© Rude nations have adhered to the 
firſt of -theſe maxims, neglecting the ſe- 
cond. Nations advanced in induſtry and 
arts have adhered to the ſecond, - 
ing the firſt. | 
Could any plan be propoſed fot the 
uniting theſe two maxims in operation 
and effect, ſill in rich and induſtrious 
nations, the ſuppoſed (not the real) in- 
tereſts of the leſs numerous but more 
powerful orders of men, would be found 
in eee to its eſtabliſhment. 


1 1. A To. eſtabliſh a uſt e 
of: theſe. two maxims, at the original 


foundation of ſtates, ſo as to render it 3 


"3 C 2 fundamental 


wa cas @& 
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fundamental part of their frame and 
conſtitution, or to introduce it after- 
wards with as little violence as may be, 
to the actual poſſeſſions and ſuppoſed 

rights and intereſts of various orders of 
men, ought to be the object of all Agra- 
rian laws ; and this object being once diſ- 
tinctly conceived, if wiſe and benevolent 
men will turn their attention towards 
it, no doubt need be entertained that 
very practicable methods of carrying it 
into execution will in time be diſcovered, 


by compariſon of Projects, or from me 
7275 of trials. 8 


ur When any piece of land is ſold, 
the price paid by the new purchaſer may 
de confidered as conſiſting of three parts, 
each being the value of a diſtinct ſubject, 
the ſeparate amount of which, men ſkil- 
ful in agriculture, and acquainted with 
the ſoil of the country, 1 accurately 
ae 9 * 
a KY Theſe 


* 
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Theſe parts are, | | 
%. The original value of the foil, or 
that which it might have born in its na- 
tural, ſtate, prior to all cultivation, 
2d. The acceſſory or improved value 
of the ſoil; that, to wit, which it has re- 
ceived from the improvements and cul-- 
tivation beſtowed on it by the laſt propri- 
etor, and thoſe who have preceded him. 
34d. The contingent, or improveable 
value of the ſoil: that further value 
which it may ſtill receive from future 
cultivation and improvements, over and 
above defraying the expence of making 
ſuch improvements: —or, as it may be 
otherwiſe expreſſed, the value of an ex- 
cluſive right to make a improve 
ments. 

If in England, 100 acres of arable 
are fold for 15001. money being at 
per cent, the contingent value may be 
reckoned 5001.—for the ſuperior value of 

that ſecurity which land gives, may in a 
general 


/ 
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general argument, be ſuppoſed to be coun- 
terbalanced by the trouble of manage- 
ment. Of the remaining 10091. two or 

three hundred may be computed to be 

the original value of the ſoil, a judge- 
ment being formed from the nature of 
the adjoining common, and the 500 or 
$001." remaining, is to be accounted the 
amount of the acceflory or improved va- 
lue. In this example, theſe three parts 
of the general value, are to one another 
as 23 8, and 5. If the example is taken 
from an hundred acres in Bengal, or the 
lower Egypt, the proportion of the parts 
may be ſuppoſed to be 10, 4, and 1. 
If from 100 acres of uncultivated moor. 
land, in Ireland, or the northern coun- 
ties of England, the proportion of the 
Po may be as 1, ©, ou 14. 


7 1 The eſtate of every landholder 
may, while he poſſeſſes it, be conſidered 
a os of being analyſed into theſe 
three 
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three component parts; arid could the 
value of tach be ſeparately aſoertained by 
any *equitable method; (as by the verdi 
of an aſſize) it would not be difficult to 
diſtinguiſh the nature, and the extent of 
his private right, and of that right alſo 
which ſtill belongs to the community, in 
thoſe fields which he is permitted, under 
the protection of municipal law, to poſe 
ſeſs. He muſt be allowed to have a full 
and abſolute right to the original, the 
improved and contingent value of ſuch 
portion of his eſtate, as would fall to his 
ſhare, on an equal partition of the terri- 
tory of the ſtate among the citizens. 
Over all the ſurplus extent of his eſtate, 
he has a full right to the whole acceſſory 
value, whether he has been the original 
improver himſelf, or has ſucceeded to, 
or purchaſed from the heirs or aſſignees 
of ſuch improver. But to the original 
and contingent value of this ſurplus ex- 
tent, he has no full right, That muſt 

ſtill 
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Rill reſide in the community at PRO 
and tho' ſeemingly neglected or relin- 
quiſhed, may he claimed, at pleaſure by 
the legiſlature, or by the waeziltene, hy 
is the R truſtes. 


14, The ditkiculty of accent theſe 
different ſorts of value, and of ſeparating 
them from one another, if aſcertained, 
may be ſuppoſed in general to have pre- 
vented ſuch claims from being made. 
It is particularly difficult to diſtinguiſn 
the original from the acceſſory value; nor 
is the community much injured dy {uf- 
fering theſe to remain together in tlie 
hands of the greater landholders, eſpe- 
cially in countries where land- taxes make 
Aa principal branch of the public revenue, 
and no tax is impoſed on property of 
other kinds. The original value of the 
ſoil! is, in ſuch ſtates, in fact, treated as 
a fund belonging to the public, and 
esel depoſited in the hands of great 


proprietors, 
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proprietors, to be by the impoſition of 
land- taxes, gradually applied to the pub- 

lic uſe, and which may be juſtly drawn 
from them, as the public occaſions require, 
until the whole beexhauſted. Equity how- 
ever requires, that from ſuch land- taxes, 
thoſe ſmall tenements which do not ex- 
eeed the proprietors natural ſhare of the 
ſoil, ſhould be exempted: To ſeparate 
the contingent value from the other two 

is leſs difficult, and of more importance; 

for the detriment which the public ſuf- 
fers by neglecting this ſeparation, and 
perinitting an excluſive right of improvs . 4 
ing the ſoil, to accumulate in the hands 1 
of a ſmall part of the community, is far 
greater, in reſpect both of the progreſs 
of agriculture, and the comfortable inde- 
pendence of the lower ranks. 
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3517-00 god iind lan 
: 1 8.5 E increaſe of public. 1 
1 neſs, is the true primary obr 
zee 8 ought to claim the attention 


of every ſtate. It is to be attained by in- 
creaſing the common ſtandard or mea- 
ſure of happineſs, which every citizen 
may have a chance of enjoying under 
the protection of the ſtate; ; and by in+ 

ereafing the number of citizens, Who are 


4 . 


to enjoy this common meaſure of hap- 
pineſs. The increaſe of opulenge,, or of 
dominion, are ſubordinate objects, and 
only to be purſued, as they tend to the 
increaſe of happineſs, or of numbers; to 


both of which they are in ſome reſpects, 
and in certain caſes, unfriendly. . 


= 


+. 


16. Whatever 
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Whatever regulations tend direct- 
175 to > ins the common meaſure of 
happineſs, enjoyed by each individual- 
citizen, tend aſſuredly to increaſe the 
number of eitizens. But every regula-- 
tion tending to increaſe the number of 
citizens, does not certainly tend to in- 
creaſe the common meaſure of happi- 
neſs, and in various ſituations of the 
community, may tend to diminiſh it. 
The firſt ſort of regulations are therefore 
to be preferred, in caſe of interference 
to the locond; 


''I7. The OS of sel or 
of any great body of men, is nearly in 
proportion to their virtue and their 
worth. That manner of life, therefore, 
which is moſt favourable to the virtue 
of the citizens, ought, for the ſake of 
their happineſs, to be encouraged and 
Promoted by the legiſlature —Men em- 
g 12 | Ph 


„ 
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picyed in cultivatin g the ſoil, if ſuffered 
to enjoy a reaſonable independence, and 


a juſt ſhare of the produce of their toil, 


are of ſumpler manners, and more virtu- 
ous honeſt diſpoſitions, than any other 
dlaſs of nen. The teſtimony of all ob- 
ſervers, in every age and country, concurs 

in this, and the reaſon of it may be found 
in the nature of their induſtry, and its 
reward. Their induſtry. is not like- that 
of the: labouring manufacturer, inſipidly 
uniform, but varied. it excludes idleneſs 
without impoſing exceſſive drudgery, and 


its reward conſiſts in abundance of ne- 


ceſſary ane witheut _ 
and refinement. - od Shop 


; TBD ONS nnn 
18. The families which are employed 
in this healthful induſtry, and live in this 
comfortable independence, inereaſe more 
than others in different ſituations of life. 
—]t is by their progeny ehiefſy, that the 
wafte of great cities, of armies, navies, 
125 commercial 


- 


plied to 


whoſe productions operate on the mind, 
and rouſe the s or the heart. 
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commercial and manufacturing ooeupa- 
tions are um e a 


19. The labour of men applied to the 
cultivation of the earth tends more to in- 
creaſe the public wealth, for it is more 
productive of things neceſſary for the ac- 
commodation of life, wherein all real 
wealth conſiſts, ' than if it were applied 
to any other purpoſe; and all labour ap- 
to reſined and commercial arts, 
while the ſtate can furniſh or procure 
opportunities of applying it to the culti- 
vation of the ſoil, may be ſaid to be 
quandered and miſapplied, unleſs in ſo 
far, as it is given to thoſe liberal arts, 


20. The moſt ns the ſ areſt * 


leaft equivocal indication of proſperity 


and; happineſs, is the ſtrength and come- 
lineſs of a race of men. © 
5s 21. Thoſe 
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21. Thoſe who are employed in agri- 
| a if not oppreſſed by the ſuperior 
orders, if permitted to enjoy competent 
independence, and ruſtic plenty, remote 
from the contagionrof intemperance, are 
known to excel in ſtrength, comelineſs 
and good health, every other claſs of men 
in civilized nations; and are only excel- 
led in thoſe reſpects, by ſome ſimple 
tribes of men, ho enjoy the advantages 
common to both in a ſtill 2 de- 
| gs | 


. 23. From all theſe. conſiderations it 
may perhaps appear that the beſt, plain- 
eſt and moſt effectual Mn which any go- 
vernment can purſue for encreaſing the 
happineſs and the numbers of its peo- 
ple, is to encreaſe the number of inde- 
pendent cultivators, to. facilitate their 
eſtabliſhments, and to bring into that fa- 
vourable ſituation as great a- number of 
citizens as the extent of its territory will 
admit. 
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admit. Of two nations equal in extent of 
territory and in number of citizens, that 
may be accounted the happieſt in which 
the number of ne. 
18 the . : 8-70-5132 0 Tel 
C {DU 1669. 35 * 
1:23. Any given country 5 the have 
the greateſt poſſible number of independ- 
ent cultivators, when each individual of 
mature age ſhall be poſſeſſed of an equal 
ſnare of the ſoil and in ſuch country 
the common meaſure or ſtandard of hap- 
pineſs will probably have e Its 
gags degree. 70 41907 2411 
Whether therefore we enquire into 
as natural rights and priviledges of men, 
or. conſult for: the beſt; intereſts of the 
greater number, the ſame practical re- 
gulations for the economy of property 
in land, ſeem to reſult from either en- 
Yap {toi br ty © 20 114 


24. Whatſoever 
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24. Whatſdever plans ſeem to pro- 
miſe the increaſe of wealth, happineſs, 
and numbers in any other channel than 
the freedom and independence of cul- 
tivation, are of a more doubtful na- 
ture, and may well have their claim to 
public encouragement poſt poned until 
this paramount object of good Nerger be 

en to its s Utmoſt ee e | 


— 


ng. Manufsctutes nd commerce pro- 
wi ſuch augmentation of wealth and 
people. Some degree of both are requi- 
ſite for the progreſs of agriculture, and 
muſt attend it; but neither of them can 
in any ſituation of things have any title to 
encouragement at the riſt of obſtructing 
independent agriculture. The balance 
of their reſpective claims may always be 
adjuſted in the moſt unexceptionable 


% manner, by leaving men wholly to their 


free choice, and removing all obſtructi- 
vn and monopoly equally from the pur- 
ny 2 8 ſuit 
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ſuit of both. Let all freedom be given 
to him who has ſtock, to employ it in any 
ſort of trade, manufacture, or agricul- 
ture, that he may chuſe ; and let it be 
made equally eaſy for the farmer, to ac- 
quire the full property of the ſoil on 
which he is to exerciſe his induſtry, as 
for the manufacturer, to acquire the full 
property of the rude materials he is to 
work up. 


26. That every field ſhould be culti- 
vated by its proprietor, is moſt favour- 
able to agriculture, and cultivation. 
That every individual who would chuſe 
it, ſhould be the proprietor of a field, and 
employed in its cultivation, is moſt fas 
vourable to happineſs, and to virtue. In 
the combination of both circumſtances, 
will be found the moſt conſummate 
proſperity of a people and of their coun- 
try,—and the beſt plan for accommodat- 
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27. 1 HE means by Wich a 
may attain or approach near to this con: 
ſummate proſperity, | cannot be thought 
to exceed the compaſs of " human wit- 
dom duly applied ; yet i if u We conſider the 
nature and the effects of that ſyſtem of 

property in land, which has. ſuperſe eded 
all others in the enlightened nations of 
Europe, and againſt which hardly” any 
complaint has ariſen; w "W e ſhall find them 
very different from what 'wight. be © ex- 
pected of any ſyſtem, i in, "which, even the 
ſmalleſt attention was paid to the natural 
rights, or the attainable. happineſs of the 
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| great body of the : people. —Of a million of 


3 +4 


vated by proprietors—Of a thouſand citi- 
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zens, maſtersof families, ſcarcely fivehun- 


dred are employed i in cultivating the ſoil 


for their own account, while four hun- 
dred and fifty of the remainder would 
prefer (or at the time of chuſing their 


employment for life would have prefer- 
red) that, to their preſent occupation, 


could they procure on reaſonable terms, 
the opportunity of exerciſing it -Of 


five hundred cultivators, not more than 


twenty are proprictors, or have any per- 
manent tenure. of the foil which they 
cultivate, —Of ten thouſand acres, ſcarce- 
ly ten are raiſed to that higheſt degree of 
fertility which experience has ſhewn that 
the common ſeil of the country may be 
brought to, by the judicious culture of 
occupiers, to whom the remoteſt advan- 
tages of that improvement are ſecured— 
Of one thouſand people, not five, can 
be thought to be endowed with that 
degree of ſtrength and comelineſi, which 
nature ſeems to have intended for the 
human race. 


28. All 
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28. All theſe untoward circumſtances, 
[ 
which take place. in moſt countries in 
Europe, in a higher degree than what. "is 
here ſpecified, may be traced up as to 
their cauſe, to that excluſive right to the 
improveable value of the ſoil, which a. 
few men, never 1n any country exceeding 
one hundredth part of the community 
are permitted to engroſs ; a moſt op- 
preflive priviledge, by the operation of 
which the happineſs of mankind has 
deen for ages more invaded and reſtrain- 
ed, than by all the tyranny of kings, the 
impoſture of prieſts, and the chicane of 
lawyers taken together, though theſe, are 
ſuppoſed to be the greateſt evils that af- 
flict the ſocieties of human kind. 
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29. The filent, but pervading energy of 
this oppreſſion, comes home to the bo- 
ſoms and to the fireſides of the loweſt or- 
ders of men, who are thereby rendered 
meanſpirited and ſervile. It begets in 
toi them 
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them all fol Wal own defence! fo much 
cunning, fraud,” hypoctily and mallgnant 
envy toward thoſe WhO enjoy affluence, 
that by its wide and continual operati- 
on, the virtue of mankind i is more cor- 
rupted, and their minds more debaſed, 
than by all the luxury and dſtdiititions 
meanneſs of courts, together with the de. 
bauched indigence and Hlotous rn e 


of great'citles. ' 1 
335 — ' oy 'I et C . 


300 | Whatever 5 adhs may be 
given for reſtraining money-holders from 
taking too high: intereſt, may with ſtill 
greater force be applied to reſtraining 
proprietors- of land from an abuſe of 
their right. By exacting exorbitant rents 
they exerciſe a moſt pernicious uſury, 


and deprive induſtry that ĩs actually:ex- 
erted, of its due reward, — By granting 


only-ſhort leaſes, they ſtifle and prevent 
the exertion of thatoinduſtry which is 
ready at allitimes to ſpting up, were the 

cultivation 
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cultivation of the ſoil laid open upon 
equitable terms. 


31. It is of more importance to the 
community, that regulations ſhould be 
impoſed on the proprietors of land, than 
on the proprietors of money; for land 
is the principal ſtock of every nation, the 
principal ſubject of induſtry, and that, 
the uſe of which is moſt neceſſary for 
the happineſs and due employment of 
every individul. | 


32. Nor is it Teſs practicable to adapt 
regulations to the uſe of land, than to 
the uſe of money, were the legiſlative 
body equally well inclined to impoſe 
ſalutary reſtrictions on both. The glar- 
ing abuſes of the one, might be as ef- 
fectually prevented as thoſe of the other; 
altho' the total excluſion of all manner of 
abuſe from either, is not to be looked 
" for But that claſs of men in whom 
the ſtrength of every government reſides, 
and the right of making or the power of 
influencing and controlling thoſe who 


poſſeſs 


jo THE RIGHT OF - 
poſſeſs the right of making laws, have 
generally been borrowers of money, and 
OR of land. 


95 simple ruſticks. are naturally a- 
je" to quit their native ſoil, and the 
natrow circuit of that neighbourhood in 
which their youth has been . ſpent. 
Hence the unlimited riglit of property 
in land, becomes a monopoly in the hands 
of the proprietors, of every diſtrict: a 
monopoly which tends not leſg to the 
ſtarving of their fellow citizens, than a 
monopoly of bakers. without any con- 
trol or inſpection of the magiſtrate would 
do. It will not produce its effects very 
fuddenly indeed: it is only a lingering | 
' piecemeal famine, under which the in- 
dividual languiſhes, and the race be- 


comes dwarfiſp, eee and de- 
formed. | 1 
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34- What other cauſe than this per- 
nicicus mouopoly can be aſſigned, why 
population 
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population has been fo long at a ſtand 
in Europe, and does not advance with 
nearly the ſame rapidity as in America: 
ſince ſo much land remains in every 
country that may be cultivated, or im- 
proved, at little more, perhaps equal, 
or leſs expence, than the foreſts of the 
new world can be cleared? Vicinity 
would compenſate ſome difference in e- 
pence, but the perſons who would be 
inclined to beſtow their labour on theſe 
European waſtes, cannot hope to obtain 
property in them on reaſonable terms. 


35. What other reaſon can be given, 
than the influence of this monopoly, 
. why in countries, for many ages not 
thinly inhabited, nor unacquainted with 
the arts of agriculture, ſo great a pro- 
proportion of the ſoil ſhould ſtill remain 
. barren, or at leaſt far below that ſtate of 
fertility, to which the judicious cultiva- 

tion of independent occupiers could bring 
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it? If in any country this monopoly 
were abated or removed, population and 
agriculture would advance together gra- 
dually, perhaps rapidly; nor would they 
find any limit to their progreſs, until 
every two acres of dry land, the ridges 
of mountains excepted, were rendered 
capable of maintaining a man; and until. 
the population of that country, if it does 
not already exceed the mean population 
of Europe, were increaſed perhaps five 
fold. 5 | 


36. While the cultivable lands re- 
main locked up, as it were, under the 
preſent monopoly, any conſiderable in- 
creaſe of population in a particular ſtate, 
tho“ it ſcems to add to the public 
-ſtrength, muſt have a pernicious influ- 
[ence on the relative intereſts of ſociety, 
and the happineſs of the greater number, 
-— By diminiſhing the wages of labour, 
"Wb: -fayours the rich, toſters their luxury, 
5 3; their 
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their vanity, their arrogance; while on 
the other hand it deprives the poor of 
ſome'ſhate of their juſt reward, and ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtence, While this mono- 

4 poly ſubſiſts, the celibacy of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, is far leſs detrimental 
in a political light, than it has been 
ſuppoſed to be. Juſtly might that order 
retort on the landholders, the accuſa- 
tion of retarding the een of the 
Nate. ' n 


37. When mention is made in po- 
{litical reaſonings of the intereſt of any 
nation, and thoſe circumſtances, by 
which it is ſuppoſed to be injured or 
promoted, are canvaſſed, it is gene- 
rally the intereſt of the landholders 
that is kept in view: nor would there 
be any miſtake in this, if all men were 
admitted to claim, if they choſe it, their 
natural ſhare of the ſoil.— The preva- 
lence of this manner. of ſpeaking and 

\ realer. 
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reaſoning, may well be conſtrued to in- 
dicate, amid all the artificial eſtabliſh- 
ments of ſociety, a ſecret tho' confuſed 
perception of this original right, 


38. Regarding the whole wealth of 
the community, as belonging of right to 
themſelves, landholders ſtand foremoſt 
in oppoſing the impoſition of exorbitant 
taxes by the ſtate, forgetting the exor- 
bitancy of that taxation which they 
themſelves impoſe on the cultivators of 
the ſoil, and which the ſovereign may 
in juſtice, and in the way of retaliation 
ought to regulate and reſtrain, They 
clamour aloud againſt penſions and fine- 
cure places, beſtowed by the ſovereign, 
not adverting that their own large in- 
comes are indeed penſions, and falaries of 
ſinecure offices, which they derive from 
the partiality of municipal law in favour 
of that order of men, by whom its re- 
gulations are virtually enacted. The 
injury 


/ 
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injury done to the community at large 


is the ſame, whether ſuch unjuſt diſtri« 
bution be made by the chief magiſtrate, 
or by the ſyſtem of laws itſelf. The 
injuſtice proceeding from the latter, will 
always be more permanent, and more 
extenſive. -—Againſt the tithes of the 
clergy, landholders have been accuſtom- 
ed to complain ' bitterly, as the bane of 
agriculture, as an uſurpation on their 
own moſt evident rights, as wages ex- 


acted for which little or no duty is per- 


formed. But, while the bad effects of 
a tithe right muſt be acknowledged, in 
checking improvement, and robbing 
humble induſtry of its due reward; the 
right of the landholder muſt be allowed 
to operate in the ſame manner, with 
more unlimited force. The foundation 
of both rights, notwithſtanding preju- 
dices on either fide, is preciſely the ſame, 
viz. the improvident regulations of mu- 
* law. * if any pretenſions to a 

higher 
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favour of the tithe right are no doubt 
moſt plauſible. If conſidęted as the re- 
ward of duties, to be performed to the 
publie, the incomes of the clergy, after 
admitting all that ſpleen has advanced 
againſt that order of men, muſt appear 
-by; far better earned. How ſlight indeed 
in themſelves, and how negligently per- 
— are thoſe duties which the ſtate 
ſeems to expect at the hands of land- 
ee, in return for their e de. 


395 The public good requires that every 
individual ſhould. be excited to _employ 
his induſtry in increasing the public 
ſtock, or to exert. his talents in 1 pub- 
lie ſervice, by the « certainty « 7 of a a due re- 
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ward. Whoever enjoys any revenue, 
not. proportioned to ſuch induſtry. or ex- 
ertion of his owen, or of his anceſtors, I 18 a 
freebooter, who has found means to 
cCheat or to rob the public, and more 
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eſpecially the indigent of that diſtrict in 


which he lives. — But the hereditary re- 


venue of a great land- holder is wholly 
independent of his induſtry, and ſecure 
from every danger that does not threaten 
the whole ſtate. It increaſes alſo with- 
out any effort of his, and in proportion 
to the induſtry of thoſe who cultivate 
the ſoil. In reſpe& of their induſtry, 
therefore, it is a falle or progreſſive tax of 
the moſt pernicious nature, and in re- 
ſpect of the land-holder himſelf, it is a 
premium given to idleneſs, an induce- 
ment to refrain from any active uſefol 
employment, and to withhold his ta- 
lents, whatever they are, from the ſer- 
vice of his country. —If the circum- 


ſtances in which he finds himſelf pla- 


ced, ſtimulate to any exertion at all, it 


is that inſidious - vigilance, by which he 


himſelf is debaſed, and his dependants 
dt once Corrupted and oppreſſed. 
| 40. The 
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40. The indirect and remote influences 
of this monopoly, are productive of many 
unnatural ſituations, and many pernici- 
ous effects, which the ſkill of legiſlature 
is frequently employed in vain to redreſs. 
Were this monopoly any where re- 
moved, and the cultivation of- the ſoil 
laid open upon reaſonable terms, the 
loweſt claſſes of men would not be deſti- 
tute of wherewithall to maintain their 
decayed and infirm relations and neigh- 
bours. Theſe charitable. attentions, 
prompted by private affection, would be 
better diſcharged, than when they de- 
volve on the public; and all that en- 
couragement to idleneſs, that waſte, and 
miſmanagement, inſeparable from poor 
rates, and other public inſtitutions of 
this ſort, would be ſpared. In any coun- 
try where this monopoly were aboliſhed, 
ſumptuary laws, which might have the 
moſt ſalutary effects on the manners, and 
character, and even on the proſperity of 

. * 
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a people, would not be politically abſurd 


and pernicious, as in the preſent ſtate. 


of Eg —_ muſt be confeſſed to 
be. 


In a — win the opportunities 


of exerciſing a natural employment, and 


finding an eaſy ſubſiſtence, were thus 
laid open to all, the temptations to theft 
and other violations of property, would 
be very much diminiſhed 3 nor could it 
be thought neceſſary, to reſtrain ſuch 
crimes by the unnatural ſeverity of ca- 
pital puniſhments. 

In ſuch a country no ſuſpicion could 
ariſe, no ſurmiſe would be liſtened to, 


that the invention of machines for faci- 


litating mechanical labour, could ever 
be pernicious to the common people, or 
adverſe to the proſperity of the ſtate. 


The plough itfelf, is the firſt machine 


againſt which any imputation of this 
kind cpuld be admitted, 
y E 
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might indeed corme when ſuch imputa- 
tion would be york n © pO ONT 
41. That e which is not 
willing, or muſt not venture to remove 
this monopoly from the lands of the 
ſtate, owes it in juſtice and in tender- 
neſs to the perſons born under its pro- 
tection, that emigration at leaſt ſhould 
be free; or rather, that it ſhould be en- 
couraged and facilitated, to all who de- 
ſire to remove into countries, leſs fully 
ſettled, in ſearch of their natural rights, 
and moſt ſalutary occupation. This 
may indeed ſeem to impair the national 
ſtrength, by diminution of numbers, 
and it will undoubtedly affect the intereſt 
of the higher ranks; but by raiſing the 
wages of labour, it muſt increaſe the 
proſperity of the lower and more nu- 
| merous ranks. by To increaſe the proſper- 
ity and the happineſs of the greater 
number, is the primary object of go- 


vernment, 
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verhment, and the increaſe of national 


happineſs muſt be the increaſe of nation- 
al ſtrength.— Beſides that the equili- 


brium of happineſs between the old 


country and the new, would be found, 
long before any conſiderable diminution 
of numbers had taken place in the 
former. Is it not the duty then, and 
perhaps alſo the intereſt of every legiſla- 
ture in the weſt of Europe, to promote 
the emigration of its leſs opulent ſub- 
jects, until the condition of the lower 
clafles of men at home be rendered near- 


ly as comfortable as the condition of 


the ſame claſſes in the new. ſettlements 
of North America 2 


42. W no government can elaim 
to itſelf the praiſe of having attended 
with the ſame impartial care, to the in- 
tereſts of the lower, as of the higher 
claſſes of men. Thoſe who are em- 
re in cultivating the ſoil, are placed 
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below: the regard of men in higher ſta- 
tions of public dignity and truſt ; nor 
are their ſufferings and wrongs obtruded 
on every eye, like the miſery of the beg- 
ging poor. They themſelves are not 
much accuſtomed to reflection; they ſub- 
mit in moſt countries to their hard fate, 
as to the laws of nature, nor are they 
ſkilled, when ſeverer oppreſſion has at 
any time awaked them to a ſenſe of the 
injuſtice they fuffer, in making known 
their feelings, and their complaints to 
others. But if the intelligent, and the 
friends of mankind, will take ſome pains 
to enquire into the nature and extent of 
that oppreſſion, under which the induſ- 
trious peaſants groan in ſecret, and the 
force of that exorbitant monopoly, from 
whence their grievances proceed; and if 
ſuch men will employ the talents which 
nature hath given them, in explaining 
theſe grievances,” and the rigour of that 
monopoly, to the whole world „Europe, 


enlightened 
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enlightened Europe will not be able to 
endure it much longer; and the ſubver- 
ſion, nay even the abatement of this mo- 
nopoly, with the abuſes flowing from it, 
may well deſerve to be accounted the 
beſt, and moſt valuable fruit of all her 
refinements and ſpeculations. 


43. If it be indeed poſſible to accom- 
pliſh any great improvement in the ſtate 
of human affairs, and to unite the eſſen- 
tial equality of a rude ſtate, with the 
order, refinements and accommodations 
of eultivated ages; ſuch improvement is 
not ſo likely to be brought about by any 
means, as by a juſt and enlightened po- 
licy, reſpecting property in land. It is a 


ſubject intimately connected with the 


proper occupation and the comfortable 
ſubſiſtence of men; that is, with their 
virtue and their happineſs. It is of a 
real ſubſtantial nature, on which the 
regulations of law may be made to 

| | operate 
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operate with efficacy, and even x with pres 
ciſion. i $123 1 ne en C1017 
o £11120 ftir! 1 
344. 1189 . * d falutary tight | 
the good effects of ſuch an enlightened 
policxa prove, ſo beneficial ſuch: a re- 
ſtoration of. the claims of nature, and 
the general birthrights of mankind, that 
it might alone ſuffice: to renovate; the 
ſtrength of nations, exhauſted by civil 
war, or by great and unſucceſsful enter- 
prizes; and even in the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtates, it might give riſe to a new Era 
of proſperity, ſurpaſſing all example, and 
all expectation that may reaſonably be 
founded on any other means of 1 ue 
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E. Circumſtances and Occgſions favourable to a 


© (nin of the Laws reſpecting 
_ : Property. in Land, by the Sovereign or le- 
Nadi Ach 


q 5. IF mae we conſider only, how 
i 4 far the preſent ſtate of property in 
land, even in the moſt flouriſhing and 
"beſt governed nations of Europe, is re- 
moved from that more equitable and ad- 
vantageous ſyſtem, which tends to eſta- 
bliſh in eyery country, the greateſt num- 
| n | Ways," ber 
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8 ber of independant: freehold cultivators, | 
4 | that the territory of the ſtate can admit, 

| * we may almoſt be led to deſpair, that 
15 | any great progreſs can be made to- 
| wards ſo remote an improvement, 
1 1 however juſtly, and however much it 
610M may be defired On the other hand, 
ll Ns the actual ſyſtem of landed. property in 
. | the Weſt of Europe i is greatly changed, 
Wil and in ſome reſpects greatly improved 

20 £ from What it has formerly been. It has 
17 varied its form, with the prevailing cha- 
. -racter of ſuoceſſive ages; it has been ac- 
| commodated to the rude firaplicity of 
| * the more antient times, to the feudal 
„ <hwalcy of the middle centuries, and to 
| "oY the increaſing induſtry and cultivation of 
[ þ 4 ? later more tranquil periods; it may now - 
1 I | 3 be expected to receive a new 
| I? | modification, from the genius and max- 
„ ims of a commercial age, to which, it is 


too, manifeſt that the lateſt eſtabliſhment 
of landed property is by no means adapt- 
ed, 
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ed, and tliat from this incongruity, the 
moſt pernicious and * 2 . 
Proſſions ariſe. ef 
That free difcufiion Which every 
ſubject now receives, gives reaſon tb 
hope, that truth and utility will always 
triumph, however flowly; and various 
examples may be offered to confirm theſe 
hopes. In politics, in agriculture, in 
commerce, many errors have been rec- 
tified in theory, and even the practice 
in ſome, though not in an equal degree, 
refgrmed. And ſhall. it be reckoned 
then; that in this the moſt important 
of all temporal concerns, to the greateſt 
number of mankind, the moſt pernt- 
cious errors will be ſuffered to remain 
fill unrefuted, or if not unrefuted ſtill 
unteformed? It is not permitted to the 
friends of mankind to deſpair of ought 
_ which'may tend to improve the general 
happineſs of their ſpecies, any more than 
it is conſiſtent with a magnanimous and 
2 genuine 


I 
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genuine patriotiſm ever to deſpair of the 
ſafety of our country. 
There have not been wanting in 5 
mer times, nor will there fail hereafter 
to ariſe in the courſe of human affairs, 
occaſions, conjunctures, and ſituations, 
an which a new and perfect ſyſtem of 
property in land might be completely 
eſtabliſhed at once; other conjunctures, 
other ſituations of much more frequent 
occurrence, are favourable, in a. greater 
or a loſs degree, to partial reformation, 
and progreſſive improvement of the an- 
tient ſyſtem; and in many caſes where 
-public care cannot be effectually applied, 
the beneficence and even the intereſt of 
particular perſons well directed, may be 
made to produce no inconſiderable ef- 
fects; and to furniſh examples of that 
which the rulers of mankind ought to 
aim at producing in a large extent. 


46. Con. 
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16. Conquering princes, and great 
revolutions effected by the prevailing 
force of arms, have not often made their 
appearance on the theatre of the world, 
in modern times; but the longer that 
mterval which has elapſed i is, the greater 
probability there ſeems to be, that ſome 
new phenomena of this intereſting ſort, 
are. about to be Wanne to the nations 
ef the earth; ng 
At the head of his victorious army, 
a” conquering monarch has it in his 
power; no doubt, to re-eſtabliſh in the 
ſubjected ſtate, the inherent rights of 
mankind, and the ſyſtem of natural juſ- 
tice, with regard to the property of the 
foil. He may even perceive it to be in 
all probability the beſt ſecurity of his 
new acquiſitions, and certainly the beſt 
foundation of his claim to immortal re- 
nown. It were an object, and a Pretext 
which might even in the eye of reaſon 
and philoſophy almoſt juſtify the ambi- 


tious 


6 
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tious defire of conqueſt in the breaſt of an 
heroic prince; or if it may not avail ſo 
far, no other pretext whatever can be ad- 
mitted to do ſo. | 

In proportion; as the true principles of 
property in land are enquired into, can- 
vaſſed, and eſtabliſhed in theory, it be- 
comes leſs. improbable, that heroes and 
conquerors, hitherto eſteemed theſcourges 
of mankind, may be led to adopt ſuch a 
ſalutary reformation of landed property 
for their object: ; and in the ſame pro- 
portion it will become more eaſy for 
them to make ſuch magnanimous and 
benevolent intentions generally under- 
ſtood, and to engage the concurrence 
and good withes of all men in their ac- 
eme. 


7 


47. The eſtabliſhment: of new ald 
nies, ſent forth from the civilized and 
populous nations of Europe, may be 
ſuppoſed frequently to take place here- 
after. The practice ſeems only in its 
5 com- 


3 ; 
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commencement, and the miſtakes inci- 
dent to firſt trials are not yet corrected. 
Immenſe tracts of vacant or half-peopled 
countries, both maritime and inland, 
fill invite emigrants and planters from 
every quarter. The ſouthern regions of 
Africa and America, the Banks of the 
River of the Amazons, and the whole 
Continent of New Holland, have ſcarce- 
ly yet received the firſt ſettlements 'of 
any race of men by whom they may be 
cultivated and filled. Siberia alone it 15 
thought might contain the whole inha- 
bitants of Europe more at eaſe than in 
their preſent habitations. Princes, inſtead 

of impriſoning their ſubje&s, may come 

to perceive that a well regulated expor- 

tation of men, as of any other commo- 
dity, tends to ſecure, and to increaſe the 
domeſtic produce.—Even Britain will no 

doubt find inviting occaſions (and juſt 

now perhaps has them) of ſending forth 

new colonies, on better digeſted plans, 

with happier omens, 

Ft que fuerint minus obvia Graiis. 


\ 


In 
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In every ſuch ſettlement . there is op- 
portunity of eſtabliſhing the juſt and na- 
tural ſyſtem of property in land, in the 
moſt advantageous form. The fundamen- 
tal laws of ſuch a colony ought to aſcer- 
tain in preciſe and explicit terms, the joint 
property of the whole community in the 
whole ſoil; a right which in that ſituati- 
on of their affairs will be eaſily compre- 
hended by all. They ought further to aſ- 
certain the permanent and indefeaſible na- 
ture of this right, which no poſſeſſion of 
individuals, nor any induſtry by them 
applied to any portion of the ſol, can ever 
cancel or impair. 

However extenſive the tract of country 
may then be in proportion to the number 
of the firſt ſettlers, general. rules ſhould 
even then be eſtabliſhed, having reſpect 
to a future period when the whole ter- 
ritory may be. found too ſcanty for its 
multiplied inhabitants. By ſuch pre- 
cautions, occaſionally enforced by prac- 
tical 
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tical examples, it ſeems not impoſſible 


to prevent the formation of thoſe erro- 


neous opinions of private right, and thoſe 
habits of poſſeſſion, which in countries 
long ſettled prevent the greater number 
of citizens from knowing, or deſiring” 
to claim their natural rights ih this 
moſt important point; and which would 
produce the moſt violent oppoſition to 
their juſt claims, if at any time they were 
advanced. 


5 48. Whatever inclination a wiſe and 
benevolent ſovereign may have, to com- 
municate to all his ſubjeRs that proſ- 
perity-which the reformation of proper- 
ty in land ſeems capable of diffuſing, it 
may appear in moſt caſes too hazardous 
for the public peace, and the ſecurity of 


his throne, to attempt the eſtabliſhment 


of a wiſe and equitable ſyſtem at once, 
and in the whole extent of his domi- 
nions : yet in ſome inſtances, a fair op- 
2 portunity 
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portunity is given, of making a complete 
change in the landed property of cer- 
tain ſubordinate ſtates, which though 
D dependence by the ſo- 
vereign, are not incorporated with, but 
conſidered as eſſentially diſtinct from the 
great body of his dominions: ſo diſtinct, 
that no innovation in the ſmaller realm, 
is. likely to give any alarm, or create 
any jealous diſcontent in the other. Such 
is the ſubjection of Courland to the 
throne of Ruſſia; ſuch perhaps the de- 
pendance of Milan on the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria; of Corſica on France, and of Mi- 
norca on Britain; not to mention all 
thoſe dependant ſtates Which Britain 
and other European nations, have 
brought under their yoke on the Con- 
tinent of Alia, and in the iſlands of the 
caſt. | © * 


* 


459. Great monarchs ſometimes. ariſe 
| Who having confirmed the authority of 
an 


— 
8 
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an abſolute ſovereignty by the vigour of 
their natural talents, and by unremitting 
application to the cares" and occupations 
of their royal office, have attained fach 
an aſcendant over all ranks of their 
people, that, without hazard they 
might avow themſelves the patrons of 
the multitude, and ſupporters of na- 
tural Juſtice, in oppoſition to all the 
confederated force of the powerful and 
the rich. Europe, ſees at leaſt one prince, 
to whoſe magnanimity and talents a com- 
plete and total reformation of the ſyſtem 
of landed property in his dominions, 
might be thought no unequal taſk, and 
to whole benevolent zeal for the general 
good of his people, the idea of fuch a re- 
formation might preſent itſelf as no chi- 
merical project. In looking back through 
the records of modern ages, it ĩs diffi» 


pable of conceiving ſo ſublime a ſcheme, 
and of proſecuting the meaſures requiſite 
vas * F r 


cult to fix on another prince equally ca- 
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for carrying it into execution; unleſs 


perhaps, that father of his people, who 
wiſhed only to live, that he might con- 
vince the French nation how much he 
loved them as his. children, and who. 
hoped to ſee. the day when every houſe- 
holder throughout his dominions ſhould 
put a fowl into his pot on Sunday. Had 
the reign of this humane prince, to 
whom the condition of the lower elaſſes. 
was familiarly known, been prolonged 
in peace, he might probably have be- 
ſtowed more particular attention on the 
means by which his paternal wiſhes were 
to be realized; the talents of his faith- 


ful miniſter would have been exerted in 


ſach-ſchemes, with ftill greater alacrity, 
and perhaps with greater ſkill, than in 
thoſe warlike preparations which buſied 
the laſt years of his maſter's reign; and 
the ry due to the Joint endeavours of 
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Many princes who might ſucceed per- 
haps in carrying ſuch ſchemes into ex- 
ecution, may not be endowed with that 

magnanimous and comprehenfive turn 
of mind, without which they cannot be 
formed; or are deficient in that courage, 
without which no trial will be attempted. 

Vet, if any plan may be concerted, by 

which it ſeems not unlike that the hap- 
pineſs of mankind might be inereaſed 
1 two-fold at once, where is the monarch 
who would not eagerly engage in ſuch 
attempts, at whatever riſk ? Where in- 
deed is that monarch who enjoys ſo much 

felicity himſelf in the poſſeſſion of a 
throne, that in ſuch a cauſe, with the 
hope of accompliſnhing ſo great an advan- 

tage to his people, and obtaining fuch 
diſtinguiſhed — for 2 he _ 
not to riſk it all. 


Mortemque fro laude paciſci. 
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4 ph nal Reſamuiim of the Laws 
Nn Property in . by the re 
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>a, — Aenne of. innova- 
— thought of, which without 
amounting to a complete change, or the 
eſtabliſſiment of the beſt ſyſtem of pro- 
perty in land, might yet recommend 
themſelves to the attention of abſolute 
monarchs, as being more ſuddenly, and 
thetefore more ſafely to be carried into 
execution, than any total reformation 


can be; and productive of very benefi- 
cial 8 N not of the rr 


Such as 3% To fix ty rent of every 
farm for ever,- and limit the duration 
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-of ep eli of the.te- 
nant ;.. that is, to convert leaſes i into 


\ benefices. ? 
2dly. To make the duration 1 every 


eaſe perpetual, ſo long as the tenant. 
may chuſe to make an addition of one 
twelfth, or ſome other juſt propor- 
tion of the preſent rent, *. Ae 0 of 
very thirty years. 
zdly. To make the duration of A 
leaſe perpetual, reſerving to the land- 
lord a ſtated proportion of the annual 
produce, ſuppoſe one-fifth to be paid 
in the ſtaple commodity of the coun- 
try; the amount of this produce to 
be aſcertained by a jury, once in 
thirty years, if the landlord require 
it, or in twenty, if the tenant chooſes. 


4ibly.” To convert all farms into frecholds, 
© with a reſervation of the prefent rent 

_ to the landlord, transferring at the 

_ fame time all pg. taxes and all N 
lic 
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"VurtHens whatever; With all cheir ſite 
ture augmentationts from thei land- 
lord, to the new freeholders; Formerly 
His tenauts. 1D 507 Sen or ib. 
5thiy. To eſtabliſh a ſort of jubilee; with 
regard to property inland, by enaQting, 
that at the expiration of fiſty years 
after the laſt purchaſe of an eſtate in 
land, every farm ſhall become free - 
hold in the hands of the farmer, 
with reſervation of the average rent 
of the laſt * years, to the land- 
Lage 03. if ne get v1 7 


\ 


: 


Thee are examples. only, many o- 
ther ſchemes might be ęaſily deyiſed,, 

By the iſt, the, landlord receives 
power in exchange for Sein, and by the 
4th, a Iucrative exemption, in. place 


of the uncertain Increaſe of a racked” 
rent. | w 4 £ 41471 


By the by the claims of both par- 
yes are compromiſed i in a manner ſearce- 


: yy 
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Iy leſs favourable to the landlord, and 
far leſs oppreſſive to the cultivator, than 
the conditions of leaſes for a limited time 
commonly are. | 

By the ad, the cultivator, and by 

the 5th, the landlord, would be excited 
to a diligent improvement of the fertility 
of the ſoil. 

In all caſes, the farms thus converted 
into freehold, ſhould: be made ſubject at 
the ſame time to the laws of gavel- kind, 
until they are ſubdivided into allotments 
of leſs than forty acres, or whatever 

other ſtandard may be fixed upon as beſt + 
ſuited to the ſtate of the community, 
and the nature of the ſoil. 


5 1. It has ſometimes heppened; though 
too rarely, that all ranks and orders of 
men in a ſtate, forgetting for a while 
their ſubordinate and particular intereſts, - 
are diſpoſed with concurring wiſhes to 
ſeek for, and to adopt, whatever ſchemes 
may contribute moſt effectually to the 


public 
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public good, and may become the Hun- 
dations of laſting order and proſperity. 
Such ſeems to have been the prevailing 


diſpoſition of the Romans, when the 


. laws of the ten tables were enacted; 
ſuch nearly that of Athens, when So- 


lon was intruſted by his fellow. citizens 
to compoſe a body of laws for their 


country; and ſuch that ſpirit which 
ought to pervade, and has in general 


pervaded. every community of -men, 


while contending for independance, a- 
gainſt the efforts of a more powerfull 


ſtate. | 


Should ever any happy concurrence 
of diſpoſing cauſes produce ſuch a tem- 


porary diſpoſition in any of the Weſtern 


nations of Europe; could the legiſlature, 
prompted 'by enlightened zeal for the 


univerſal good, ſet at nought the diſcon- 
tents which might ariſe in any particular 
claſs, and remove with eaſe all oppoſi- 
tion made to their generous purpoſes; in 


this 
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this fortunate ſituation; it might 
to them, perhaps, that a juſt regulation 
of property in land, is of all thoſe; ar- 
rangements which the preſent moment 
could give opportunity of eſtabliſhing, 
che moſt eflential for diffuſing proſperity 
and independence ren the w" of 
the people. 

- Purſuing this idea, biafſed by no in- 
Pings awed by no faction, they might 
be led to enact a law, by which every 
perſon inclined to employ himſelf in cul- 
tivating the earth for his own ſubſiſtence, 
and that of his family, ſhould be enti- 
tled to claim in full property, a reaſon- 
able ſhare of the ſoil of his country; 
without prejudice however to the juſt 

rights of any other perſons who may 
have previouſly beſtowed their induſtry 
in een and eee the ſame 
ſpot-. 1119-0 * s 1 1843 

Such 1 gie ta the nature of 
its n be not unfitly denominated a 


2 [oc Progreſſive 
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greflive Agrarian, and might be com- 
Priſed i in the e articles, or others 
of firnilar _ bi ffi Vitequt 
SINKTIC Mente, 

I. That every citizen, aged twenty one 
+ | years or upwards, may, if not already 
in poſſeſſion of land, be entitled to 

claim from the public a certain por- 
-[:{tion, not exceeding forty acres, to be 
aſſigned him in perpetuity, for culti- 
vation and reſidence, in the manner, 
and under the conditions e 
.- ſpecified. .. id iet 3% 13 g. 
U. That the a thall * right 
to chooſe the ſituation of his allotment, 
aon Hany farm, freehold, or unculti- 
vated common, within his on pariſh, 
if the ſame be not excepted by the 
© Bier proviſions of this law. If there 
be no unexcepted land im his own 
pariſh, he ſhall have right to chooſe in 
20 Huy the pariſhes contiguous to his 
on, and if in theſe there be no un- 
allen excepted 


71 
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excepted land, he ſhall have right to 
- chooſe HifGoghont ay Sita _—_ 
or county. £99 © (1 

IIT. This n ſhall be ſet apart, 
and its land marks fixed by the ma- 
giſtrate, with the aid of an aſſize, or 
of arbitrators, ehoſen by the parties. 
It ſhall be marked out, in the manner 
moſt convenient to both the old and 
the new occupier: it ſhall approach 
to a ſquare;- or - ſome other compact 
form: one of its ſides ſhall run along 
the boundary of the old farm; and it 
ſnall have communication with ſome 
road already patent, —None of theſe 
" circumſtances to be departed from 
without the Want“ _ both _ 

Dee : od ii: | 
IV. The 2i6u88-thus fot apart, ſhall 
be ſubmitted to the cognizance of an 
aſſize, or of arbitrators choſen by the 
— who ſhall determine what re- 
ſerved perpetual rent the claimant 
— muſt 


muſt pay to the landlord; and What 
 temporary'rent to the former ter 
(if any, ) in en of ber 
„rights. nolls sir A 
v. The ſollowing farms are tp be ex- 
:Empied. from all ſuch, elaims. Every 
farm from which if the allotment 
claimed is taken away, leſs than forty 
Z acres will remain to the firſt tenant.— 
The ſam ox park belonging to the lord 
A che mangs, the ſame bearing a re- 
gulated proportion only to the extent 
:;of his. oſtate.Eyery farm of whatever 
extent that has not been fifteen years 
occupied by the preſent tenant. Every 
farm hoſe arahle ground has been 


diminiſhed, one half hy claims found- 
ed on this law, ſhall be exempted 
for twenty years to, come, if the tenant, 
ſo deſire.— All farms of barren ground 
taken for the ſake of improvement, 
0 vader ſuch forms aud regulations as 


151 f may 
: , 
"4 
* F 
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may prevent the colluſive evaſion of 
this law. 
V.. The perſon thus acquiring r 
in land, ſhall continue to reſide upon 
his farm. He ſhall have right to tranſ- 
mit it to his heirs, or aſſignees in full 
property, or under a reſerved rent, 
but ſhall not have, nor tranſmit the 
right of alienating it with reverſion, 
that is of letting the whole, or any 
part of it in leaſe.—If he ſells to an- 
other, who ſhall not reſide upon, but 
annex it to ſome other farm, one- 
tenth part of the price, or of the re- 
ſerved rent, ſhall belong to the pub-- 
lic, 
VII. The property acquired in theſe 
allotments, ſhall not carry along 
with it any right of common of any 
ort in the commons, woodlands, 
private roads, or. other appendages of 
the manor, excepting only, in the 
neareſt well, and watering-pond, and 
in 


„ 
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in the bog, or common, for turf, if that 
is the feuel of the country ; in which 
caſe, this right is to be regulated 
by the uſages of the manor, as if 
the allotment had been given off in 
leaſe only. Neither ſhall any uſe, pre- 
ſcription, or connivance, eyer in courſe 
of time procure to the holder of ſuch 
allotment any right of common, that 
is not founded on, and aſcertained by 
expreſs compact. | 


The Agrarian laws of antiquity ſeem 
to have failed of producing durable and 
beneficial effects, chiefly from two cir- 
cumſtances. | 


1 


1ſt. Their operation was ſudden, violent, 
and occaſional only, whereas the pro- 
greſlive Agrarian is ſo conſtituted, as 
to exert a continual influence, more 


£4 leſs intenſe in Proportion as the ge: 
= | neral 
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_ neral intereſts of the community may 
require. 


2d. The antient Agrarian laws, were 
. eaſily, and ſo generally evaded; as they 
oppoſed the whole body of thoſe who 
Wanted lands, to the whole body of 
thoſe who poſſeſſed more than the le- 
gal allotment, without aſſigning to in- 
dividuals, a ſpecific right in any parti- 
cular fields or diſtrict, a general con- 
vulſion of the ſtate muſt have at- 
tended every attempt to call forth 
the energy of law. To avoid theſe 
tumults, all perſons ſoon became 
diſpoſed to connive at various eva- 
ſions of theſe laws, and to acqui- 
eſce in their falling into deſuetude, 
until ſome popular leader aroſe and 
called anew for their reſtoration. But 
the progreſſive Agrarian aſſignus parti- 
cular definite rights to a few men, 
within every diſtrict of moderate ex- 
. tent; it oppoſes the natural claims 
1 | _ 
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and the indigence of theſe few men, 
to the exorbitant poſſeſſions and the 
- opulence of a ſtill ſmaller number 
within the ſame diſtrict. The facility 
of evaſion muſt be much diminiſhed 
by this regulation. The vigilance of 
the claimants being confined to a nar- 
row ſpace, will be more awake and 
preciſe; their limited rights founded 
on a local claim, and derived from 
their birth, will be more diftin&ly - 
"conceived by. themſelves, and more 
readily ſupported by the e 
ſentiments of all other men. 
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52. Without venturing to ks "OR 
ly any alteration in that ſyſtem of landed 
: property, which like ſyſtems of corrupted 
religion is regarded with ſuperſtitious 
reverence in countries where it has. long 
obtained, many occaſions will occur, 
whereof advantage may be taken to in- 
troduce under the cover of other objects, 
5 tA and 
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and as part of the uſual proceedings of 


the ſtate, ſuch regulations as may tend 
very effectually, though by remote and 


indirect influence, to promote the inde- 


pendence of the plough, and the diſtri- 


bution of property in land, in mall al- 


lotments among the löwen ranks of the 
people. a | 
If for example, new taxes are to be 


levied, what ſubjects of taxation can be | 


more juſtly liable to the impoſition, or 


more productive, than large farms, and 


ſhort leaſes ? The landlord, by adcpting 
theſe plans in the management of his 
eſtate, ' means to derive advantage to 
himſelf, from meaſures which at once 
obſtruct the increaſe of population, and 
diminiſh the ſpirit and independence 
of the common people ; and if his right 
to make theſe invaſions on the public 


good cannot be directly attacked, let him 


at leaſt be obliged to indemnify the pub- 
ns Yer Rt 
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lic in ſome degree, by ſore other mode, 
more familiar to the minds of men. 
A tax impoſed on barren lands, and 
ſo regulated as to engage the proprietor 
in their immediate cultivation, or oblige 
him to reſign. them to the community 
for general qiſtribution, could not be 
eſteemed in the ſmalleſt degree unjuſt. 


His right to theſe. barren lands is found- 


ed ſolely on occupation ; there is no im- 
proved value ſuperadded, . no right AC» 
cruing from labour beſtowed, and as he 
occupies beſide, more than his. equal 
ſhare of the ſoil, the whole unimproved 
tracts of his eſtate, belong ſtrictly and 
entirely to the public; and no ſmall in- 
dulgence is ſhewn in giving him an 
option to improve or to reſign them. 

A tax on all augmentation of rents, 
even to the extent of one half the in- 
creaſe, would be at once the. moſt equi- 
table, the. moſt productive, the moſt 
eaſily collected, and the leaſt liable to 


evaſion, 
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83 
evaſion, of all poſſible taxes; and might 
with inconceivable petrol diſincumber 


impoſts by which its commercial ex- 
changes are retarded and reſtrained, and 
its domeſtic manufactures embarraſſed. 
If the increaſe of population is to be 
promoted by encouraging the marriages 
of the lower ranks, let every farmer be 
entitled to an addition of five years, to 
the duration of his leaſe, (whatever that 
may be) for the firſt legitimate child, 
and of three years for every other. Let 
every perſon whatever, not poſſeſſed of 
lands, and having five children, be en- 
titled to the privileges of the Agrarian 
law, within a certain diſtrict, | 
If the improvement of agriculture 1s 
to be promoted and rewarded, let not the 
prize held forth to thoſe who.excel, be, as. 
it has ſometimes been in France, the rank 
of nobility ; but rather the full property, 
under reſervation of the preſent rent, of 
. on G 2 thoſe 
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thoſe farms to which their {kill and in- 
duſtry have been applied; and let an an- 
nual prize or prizes of this ſort. be pro- 


poſed not for the whole extent of a great 
kingdom, but for every ſmall Get. 


and neighbourhood, 


If any changes are to be made in "the- 
municipal laws, relative to ſucceſſion, 


inheritance, or the tranſmiſſion of pro- 
perty in any other form, let them not. 
paſs unaccompanied by the introduction 
of ſome mode of the Agrarian law, ex- 
tended over the eſtates of thoſe. perſons. 


whole intereſts or caprice are conſulted 


in the intended change.—-Let no land 
eſtate, for example, paſs to heirs of en- 
tail, nor even to collaterals in the ordi- 


nary courſe of ſucceſſion, without be- 
coming ſubject to ſuch a le, even in 
its vrt elt extent. | 


® - 
963 9 4.Y 


TY Certain l which have 


formerly . r and are like e- 


891 1 nough 
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nough to be renewed in flouriſhing ſtates, 
are of ſuch a nature, that they ought to 
be accompained by the introduction of 
ſome branches of the progreſſive Agrarian 
law, as an equivalent and compenſation 
in ſome degree to thoſe orders of men, 
whoſe intereſts are encroached on by the 
change; and as a very moderate de- 
duction from the advantages of thoſe 
other orders, for whoſe advantage chiet- 
ly ſuch regulations are intended ;—two 
remarkable examples may be pointed out 
in the reduction of intereſt, and the 
corn laws. 75 

Every reduction of Watch throws a 
great immediate advantage into the 
hands of the landholders, who are in 
general incumbered with debts: the in- 
tereſt of theſe debts being reduced, their 
actual income is thereby increaſed ; be- 
fides, this reduction increaſes the value 
of their property in land, if they are 
obliged to ſell off a part, or the whole; 

: and 
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and it tends. to enhance the. rent of 
farms, by determining perſons who had 
formerly lived, on the mere annual rents 


of their ſtock to betake themſelves now 


to ſome ſort of induſtry, and to. agricul- 
ture more than any other, as being that 


alone, which men are ſuppoſed qualified 
to undertake, without any e 21 
cation to fit them for it. 

All thoſe laws which prohibit the i im- 


portation of grain into any country, and 


"ſtill more thoſe wbich give a. pre- 


mium on the exportation, are calculated 


to beſtow great advantages on the far- 


mer and landholder, though chiefly on 
the latter, at the expence of that far 
more numerous claſs of citizens, . who 
till no land for their own | behoof, and 

muſt purchaſe all the grain or bread 


conſumed in their families from the 


landlord and the farmer, or their agents 
and e 


See 
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Commonly one half of the ſlender 
incomes which men of this claſs enjoy, 
muſt be expended on this indiſpenſible 
article, the price of which is by theſe 
laws, kept up one-fourth or more, above 
its natural level. . 
Were it not highly reaſonable then, 
that the induftrious poor, who are taxed - 
in this manner, and to this amount, 
without their conſent, for the behoof 
not of the public, but of other orders of 
men richer than themſelves, ſhould 
have it at leaſt in their power, to paſs 
with eaſe from that claſs of people, what 
muſt go to market to purchaſe this com- 
modity, to the claſs of thoſe who raiſe 
and have it to fell. The introduction 
of a progreſſive Agrarian law, extending” 
qver the demeſnes of the crown, waſte 
lands, and farms of too great extent, 
would produce this effect in no incon- 
ſiderable degree; and would at the ſame 
time, eſſentially promote the object of all 

corn 
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earn laws, if that object be indeed the 
_ proſperity and increaſe of agriculture, 


and not rather the profitable PEP 
of the landholders. 


54. It is by no means without ex · 
ample, that the legiſlative power of a 
ſtate, however tender of ſeeming to 
meddle with the general ſyſtem of pro- 
perty in land, ſhould interfere to im- 
poſe ſome regulations on the manner of 
granting leaſes. Ireland furniſhes a re- 
cent example of ſome importance, and 
the laws of many countries, have, on va- 
rious occaſions, interpoſed their authori- 
ty, to protect the peaſants from outrage- 
aus oppreſſions, from violent and ſud- 
den removals, and from the pretenſions 
of a new purchaſer, coming in place of 
their former Lord. un dae 

In this field, Show is great room, 
without ſeeming to paſs beyond the uſ- 
val ien of municipal law, for 


SIRE intro- 
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introducing into moſt countries, new and 
beneficial regulations, relative to the 
three eſſential articles of a leaſe, the ex- 
tent, the duration, and the rent to be 
paid. 5 | 

In reſpect of duration all leaſes ought 
to be of conſiderable length, (ſufficient 
at leaſt for the farmer to bring up his 
family, and ſettle them around him, 
without being removed himſelf) and of 
uncertain termination, ending with a life. 
New forms adapted to the advantage of 
both parties, might eaſily be deviſed ; as 
for example, a leaſe which might be 
called a leaſe on alternate lives, begin- 
ning with that of the leſſee, and ending 
with the life of that perfon who ſhall 
have come into the place or right of the 
leſſor, when the firſt life falls, or when 
any number of years 20, 30, 40, or more 
from that uncertain date, have elapſed. 

That the extent of the farms ſet in 


ſenſe ſhould be moderate, is certainly 
| moſt 
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moſt adyantageous to the community in 
general, and may be ſo. adjuſted as to 
prove not leſs: favourable to the intereſt 
ef the landlord. The rent to be paid, 
ought always to be fixed at a determined 
proportion of the real or eſtimated an- 
nual produce of the. ſoil; and this pro- 
portion being determined by the letter 
of the law, the application of that lay 
o each particular caſe, ought to be com- 
mitted to a jury from the neighbour- 
hood, if either, party ſo deſire. 
: Leaſes on improvement, as they are 
called, if conſidered according to the 
principles. of natural equity, muſt be 
accounted. altogether abſurd, and unjuſt ;. 
fps they ayowadly, take; from: the farmer, 
as: bis, qultivatiog,, advances, . a- ſhare of 
that increaſęd produce to which his in- 

By Bae given riſe, 1 in order to deten 


9 ching at all Aer eee of . 
il: yet in reſpect of expedience, they 
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ate to be regarded as among the beſt and 
moſt practicable compromiſes, which 
under that eſtabliſi ment of land pro- 
perty which now obtains, can be 
brought about, between the exorbi- 
tant rights of the landlord, and the 
reaſonable expectations of the farmer. 
Various beneficial ſchemes of ſuch leaſes 
have been propoſed, and ſome carried 
into execution; yet great ſcope ſtill re- 
mains, for varying their form, and com- 
bining new ſtipulations in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that both parties may be in- 
tereſted in the progreſſive improvement 
of the ſoil. But the interpoſition of the 
legiſlature ſeems neceſſary in moſt coun- 
tries, to render the landholders willing 
to give the preference to leaſes of this 
kind. 


5 5. By the laws of many nations, 


a right of redemption (Jus retratius) 
belong to the ſuperior lord, or to the 
neareſt 
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"THE RIGHT OF 
neareſt of kin of the landholder, who 
ſells his eſtate. By this right, they are 
entitled to redeem the land fold, at the 
agreed price, within a limited time, 
| commonly twelve months after the bar- 
gain has been ſtruck ; and fo generally 
is this priviledge eſtabliſhed on the con- 
tinent, that it has been conſidered as a 
branch of the law of nations.—Much 
more juſtice, 'and much more good po- 
licy would there be, in conferring ſuch 
a right on the tenants and cultivators of 
the lands alienated, if within a limited 
time, any number of them, not leſs than 
one-third part, could form a ſcheme, to 
be approved by the tribunals of juſtice; 
for purchaſing the eſtate among them, 
by advancing one half the price, or any 
other proportion required by law, and 
converting the remainder into reſerved 
rents. The public ought even in juſtice 
and in policy to come to their aſſiſtance 
in tormifig ſuch a ſcheme, and to ad- 

| vance 
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vance the money wanted, on proper. ſe- 
curity to have it repaid by gradual in- 
ſtallments, or converted into perpetual 
reſerved rents, which might again be 
ſold, at no great diſcount of that value 
which had been Biden for them. 


4 


56. Various occurrences in the poli- 
tical revolutions of government, have 
frequently ſtripped the antient proprie- 
tors of large tracts of land, and thrown 
the abſolute diſpoſal of theſe lands into 
the hands of the rulers of the ſtate: ſuch 
are the forfeitures uſually following on 
unſucceſsful inſurrections and conſpira- 
cies, the ſubverſion of obnoxious aſſoci- 
ations, as the 'Templars and Jeſuits; the 
diſſolution of the monaſteries, and the 
reformation of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments in the north of Europe. The 
courtiers and grandees who have been 
_ enriched on theſe occaſions by the pro- 
fuſion of their ſovereigns, might have 
| | been 
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| deen equally well gratiſied and attached, 

dy the donation of ſeignorial rights and 
reſerved rents alone, and the property 
of the ſwil mighit have been all at once 
conferred on the cultivators, or render- 
ed ſubject to the operation of a progreſ- 
five Agrarian law; or indeed both re- 
gulations might have been made to take 
place at the ſame time; that is, the pro- 
perty might have been given to the pre- 
fent” cultivators, but fubject to future 
claims arifing from the Agrarian law. 

+ Such a diſpoſal of eſcheated or for- 
feited lands, may without regard to the 
encouragement of agriculture and the 
independence of the plough be recom- 
mended by policy of ſtate alone, as 
tending to intereſt the loweſt as well as 
the higheſt ranks in thoſe innovations, 
whether juſtly, or unjuſtly concerted, 
which the ſovereign is deſirous of hav- 
ing accompliſhed. 


Would 
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Would not, it may be aſked, that great 
transfer. of property made in Ireland by 
Cromwell, have been almoſt equally ac- 
ceptable to his captains and officers at 

the time, had it been accompanied with 
a progreſſive Agrarian law? And would 
not the effect of ſuch a law, ſo applied, 
have ſhewn itſelf in the moſt beneficial 
manner to. Ireland N before the pre-: 
dun. age? ö 

Had the lands left vacant- Gy the ex- 
-ulfion of the Moors been diſtributed in 

full property to cultivators only, might 
not even Spain have recovered in a few 


r the effects of chat ſevere 
* 
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SECTION. Mr. 


of Gieintins which 5 1 induce the 
| Rulers of a State 10 turn their wiſhes and 
endeavours towards WO 3 mah of .. 


ſuch a Change. 
1 GU C H occaſions. and incidents, 
as thole before enumerated, 

which might be improved by the 
ſovereign, _the_ legiſlature, or the real 
patriots of any country, for introducing , 
by degrees, this important innovation, 
it being ſuppoſed, that they are before 
hand fully apprized of its great utility, 
and animated by a warm defire of ſee- 
ing it effectually eſtabliſhed for the 145 
vantage of the community. 

Other occurrences and aſpects of af- 
fairs, tend. to inſpire with ſuch ge- 
nerous defires, either the ſovereign or 


ſome. conſiderable bodies of men in the 
ſtate, 


- 
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tate, capable of exerting.;pawerful:, ef 
forts in no Jlaudable a, cauſe, and with 
the deſire may communicate the hope 
alſo; of being able to accompliſh ſome 
ſalutary changes of, greater or of leſs 
importande, eſpecially, if the object. to 
be aimed at, and the means by which it 
may be obtained, have been again and 
again ſtated -to- the publig in a variety 
of ſpeculative views, and ſo rendered 
familiar to the underſtandings of men. 
Internal convulſions have ariſen in 
many countries by which, the deciſive 
power of the Nate, has been thrown, for 
a ſhort while at leaſt, into the hands of 
the collective body of the people. In theſe 


* they might have .ontaigied: 2 


ple Brgy to independence of cultivation, 


and, to property in land, had they 
been themſelves. aware of their title to 


ſuch rights, and had there been any 
leaders, prepared to direct them, in the 
HT $5 H mode 
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mode of ſtating their Juſt claim, and 
ſupportiug it with neceſſary - firmneſs, 
and becoming moderation. Such was 
the revolution in 1688, at which time 
furely, an article declarative of the na- 
tural right of property in land might have 
been inſerted into rhe Bill of Rights, 
had the people at large been before hand 
taught to underſtand that they were 
poſſoſſed of any ſuch elaim.— Such alſo 
was the late convulſion i in America, the 
favourable opportunities of which are 
not yet exhauſted; and whatever party 
ſhall hereafter in the agitations of any 
Nats aſſume the patronage of the lower 
claſſes, in reſpoct of this their moſt eſ- 
ſential priviledge, may entertain conſi; 
dent hopes of being able by their ſup» 
port, to obtain their own particular ob. 
ject of purſuit; while at the ſame time 
they eſtabliſh an arrangement of the 
Higheſt importance to the general wel. 


fave of their fellow citizens. 
58. Prin 
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38. Princes fitting on diſputed thrones, 
right, among other expedients for giv- 
ing additional - {ſecurity to their poſſeſ- 
ſion, conſider whether:it would not prove 
of advantage, that the nurnerous claſs 
af cultitators were intereſted in their 
cauſe,” dy ſome well regulated communi- 
cation of equal right; and on the other 
hand, the expelled candidate might not 
unwilely {626 the ſame occaſion of 
ſtrengthening his tereſt, and inereaſ- 
mg the number of his adherents, if it 
were left not Fates by His: more 
fortunate antagoniſt. 

In ſuch caſes as knee, abet the 
minds of the vulgar are to be ſuddenly 


engaged, it is perhaps more expedient, 


ot to propoſe a — — Having 
— object the greateſt good that can 


be reconciled to the greateſt ſuppoſed 
equity, or to the general convenience of 
all; but to hold forth ſome ſtriking ad- 
vantages to great bodies of men, who 

H 2 m 


NN thera, of: {Ping their. adhe- 
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may fecl that they have a como in- 
tereſt, and are not incapable of being 
taught to act together in concert, for: 
promoting it; to promiſe,” for example, 
that every farm, as prefently: poſſeſſed, 
thath be canverted-into a freehold, veſted 
1 eee 1 Roendr,s bd 
120 . 11 ao $39 « 1i np" 1&1 9 0 410! 183 
695 Difference, of religious opinions, 
it may be chopęd, will never again, be 
made, as it has too often been, an Oc 
eaſiqn of diſturbing; the civil ſocieties of 
mankind; but if any reſpedtable body of 
diſſidents, find themſelves obliged ta 


contegd with the rulers, of their country 
for the rights and, ãmmunities of aj, juſk 
toleration ʒ if the leader 


of the ſect hall 
think proper to avow, inculcate, prin⸗ 
ciples.of, civil policy, and juſtice, fad our 


able to the rights of the lower claſſes, and 


to the, independence of cultiyation, they 
may be well. aſſured of ſirengthing . their 


2 FI * 
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rents with more; vigous and conſiſtency, 
and of obtaining in proces of time both ; 
che one and the other of theſe. juſt and 
important objects f purſuit. Theſe gb- 
Jjects they will attain the ſooner, and 
with more eaſe, the more cautiouſly they 
guard againſt the inſmuation of that 
levelling and fanatic principle Which has 
ſometimes brought diſgrace in the firſt 
place, and final diſappointment i in the 
end, on ſchemes wiſely conceived, or 
bravely undertaken for ec the 
rights of mankind. | 
lt is ſuppoſed oy many F 
perſons, that partly thro” the increaſe of 
infidelity, and partly from the prevailing 
moderation of wile men's opinions re- 
ſpecting diſputable tenets of religion, the 
eccleſtaſtical order have of late loft much 
of that aſcendant, | which they ſeem 
formerly to have poſſeſſed over the high- 


4 is 


er claſſes of men; ſo that in almoſt eve- 
ry country of Europe, under every form 


of 
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of the chriſtian religion; their eſtabliſh» 
ments are either ſeeretly en vied and under- 
mined, or very avowedly attacked; and it 
may be apprehended that, a criſis of great 
Hifiger to their | temporal rights and privi- 


| legesc cannotbe far diſtant. It might there- 


fore be accounted-no unneceſſary provi- 
fon for their own ſafety, and very li- 
beral policy with regard to the general 
intereſts of mankind, ſhould this re- 
ſpeed order attach themſelves more par- 
ticularly to the inferior and laborious 
claſſes of men. Thefe humble ranks are 


always found docile and obſequious to 


religious inſtructors; ; and in juſties to 


the fimplicity of their native ſenſe and 
piety, let ĩt be refttarked alſo; chat they 
Are more ready to liſten with attention 


to "rational and found doctrines, tha to 
the extravagancies of enthuſiaſm of ſu- 
perſtition, if only the fame zeal and 


aſſiduity is diſplayed by the teachers of 
och. It would not ill! become the 


miniſters 
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miniſters of any church to aſſume the 
patronage of theſe men, (whole reli 
ance and attachment will not fail to 
increaſe in proportion to the attention 
beſtowed on them), and to ſtand forth 
as the advocates of their natural rights, 
and the guardians of their independence, 
in oppoſition to the opulent, the lyxurt- 
ous, and the idle, who in too many re- 
ſpects domineer over them. It would 
not he unwiſe nor improper to connect 


thoroughly the intateſts of the ecclefi- 


aſtical order with thoſe of the laborious 


poor, who ſtand perhaps more in need 
of the diretion and guardianſhip of en- 
lightetied ſuperiors, than the mendicant | 


poor thergſelves, whom the church has 
in every country taken under her im- 
mediate protection. In moſt caſes, the 
mendicant poor would be ſufficiently 
provided for by the charity of thoſe very 
orders of men by whor the far more nu- 
maroueclaſs of laborious poorareopyrefied. 


That 
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"ot hat ſort of correſpondence, and co- 
operation, which might be denominated 
an alliance between the church and the 
plough, in ſubordination to the ſtate, 
would not only prove. equally beneficial 
to both parties, but ſeems in the preſent. 
| tate of Europe, to have become neceſ- 
ſary for the bod * their's mutual in- 
nern IO DIG, ( 


1870; 1511001 bog 
FEM Great public .calamities and Gf 
aſters may diſpoſe the rulers of a Nate, * 
however reluctant and averſe, to ſeek for 
the: renovation of national vigour and 
Proſperity, by thoſe meaſures which: are 
ic be accounted the only true; ſources of 
ſtrength, opulence, and manly virtues; 6 
_ byicheriſhing the common people, bet 
cering their condition, and exciting their 
induſtty, by ſueh chearful hopes and 
reaſonable expectations, as belong to 
their: humble ſituation, and not by the 
hard: preſſure of neceſſity, ſo often pre- 
284 1 paoſterouſiy 
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PROPERTY IN LAND. 1035 
poeſterouſly and inhumanly recemmend- 
. ed'as the yp e Ae 
ſo often unhappily-applicd"as ſuch. 
Onder cirèumſtances of recent 3 | 
diſtreſs and humiliation, ſuch as the 
unfortunate iſſue of expenſive war, the 
loſs of commerce, and of foreign of do- 
minion, even the higher and privileged 
ranks, awed into wiſdom and humanity 
by the impending globm, may be in- 
clined; to acquieſce in thoſe regulations 
which tend to renovate the whole body 
of the ſtate, tho at the expeiſce of di- 
miniſhing, in ſome degree the ptivileges 
and emoluments of; their on order. 
They will conſider, that unleſs the 
numbers, the induſtry, and the manly 
temper, of the body of the people can he 
kept up. the fortune of the community 
muſt fall into continual and accelerated 
decline, and the privileges of every ran 
become inſecure. But if theſe eſſential 
foundations of e proſperity can be 
| ſupported, 
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ſupported, and any increaſe of hots el- 
| pecially of the laſt, can be procured, the 

_ loſs of military glory, of political rank 
and aſcendant, even of territoty and 
eſtabliſhments, may be regarded with 
leſs regret, as the loſs of external ap- 
pendages only, the plumes and trappings 
of national honour, which may be in 
due time recovered again, by the return- 
ing vigour of the community, if ſuch 
If in the mean time, commerce is re- 
ſtrained, and manufactures decline, let 
the cultivation of the foil be laid open 
oli reaſonable terms, and without delay, 
to the people thus deprived of their uſual 
employment ; ſuch a reſource, would 
indeed convert what they muſt. account 
-« misfortune, into an opportunity of 
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If colonies are loſt, it may ſeem more 
new opportunities of ſettlement for the 
uſual etnigration. If the facility of do- 
meſtie eſtabliſhments, is preſented tu 
their choice, that will not only prevent 
the turbulence of unſettled, diſcontented 
multitudes confined at home, but will 
apply their numbers, and call forth their 
induſtry for the „ e nd 6 
2 ene e een 
10 5 Public chingaras Acetal i: not 
ſudden and tranſitory, but continual, as 
-proceeding from the vicinity of powerful 
and ambitious neighbours, ought to pro- 
[duce in the rulers and the higher ranks of 
a nation ſo threatened, a funilar diſpoſi- 
tion of recurring to the genuine e 
= public opulence and force. 
What more effectual ct CAN 
ha made for the moſt vigorous defence 
of national liberty and independence, than 
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of lis country, by giving him a ſhare 
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to intereſt every individual citizen, more 


immediately and directly in the welfare 


in / the property of the ſoil;--and-training 
him to the uſe of arms for its defence. 
The firſt of theſe means of public ſecuri- 
ty and defence, is fearcely leſs requiſite 
than the latter, the agony. of ah is 
— uriderſtooddz. 22 
A great ſtanding, army: may y be full 
cient for the purpoſes of ambition, and 
for carrying offenſive war into foreign 
ſtates, but if reſiſtance is to be made at 
home, and a prolonged defence to be 
maintained againſt a more powerful in- 
vader; the diſcipline of ſtanding forces, 
however perfect, muſt be combined 
Wich, and ſuſtainbd by the zealous pa- 
etriotiſm of a militia.— The King — 


Pruſſia, beſet: by hoſtile powers natu- 
rally ſuperior in ſtrength, has ſet the 
ↄnuſt example of a military eſtabliſhment 


midlelied on this Fan an example 
&7 which 
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whitte deſerves: to be imitated, and will 
not failito be: fo by every potentate in 
_ the ſame perilous ſituation. The time 
ſeemns to be not very far diſtant, wheii 
Britaiti herſelf muſt truſt no longer with 
entite reliance to her wooden walls, even 
ini titne of peace, but muſt keep in con - 
tinudh array, a land army proportioned 
in ſome degree: toithofe of:the comtinon- 
tal podcers. Even 'the greater powers 

themſelves, by the continual augmenta- 
tion-of: their ſtandingarmies, with an 
intention of invading others, approach 
till nearer and nearerito -the eſtabliſhi- 
ment of la diſcipſineil militia, as they con- 
tirinally increaſe:the proportion of ſoldi- 
ers to unwarlike citizens: and when 
they betzin to perceive that they them- 
elves are at laſt in danger of being in- 
vaded in their turn, by the powerful 
@ufederaricg, of neighbours, whom. ſe- 


parately:phey haye inſulted. gr, held, in 
Wera they will then haſten to adoꝑt 
the 


1. r MIGHT: 0 


me ie oibas in the ſame mannerastheſe 
nighbouring powers have already! done. 
Thus, that continual augmentation of 
diſciplined ſtanduntg armies throughout 
EBurope, which the friends of liberty and 
of mankind regard with fo much anxiety- 
and diſtruſt, ſeems to tend to an ulti- 
inate ſtate of -advaricentent, in which: 
every ploughman will be made u ſoldier. 
and almaſt every ſoldier remain a plough/- 
man; a ſyſtem, very favourable; no 
doubt, to the happineſs and virtue no 

mankind, and more particularly of the 
lower claſs ; a fortunate and deſirahle 
from ſo very ſuſpicious a cauſe, as the 
reſtleſs ambition of monarchs. When - 
ever this ſtate of things is brought near 
to its maturity in any country, there 

will be wanting only one regulation to 

realize the fancied virtues and happineſs - 
of primeval ages, tho' without that fups 

poſed perpernal tranquility which ſeems 


not 
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not very coriſiſtent with the alan feli- 

city of mankind.” That regulation is, 

that every individual thus accuſtomed 

to the uſe of arms, and of the inſtru 

merits of tillage, ſhould be made pro- 

prietor of the field which he cultivates. 

It is of ſmall importance, whether in 

this progreſs, the Rate has begun with 

the eſtabliſhment of a militia, and after- 
' wards trained that militia to the exact 

diſcipline and ready array of ftanding 

armies; or what is more new in practice, 

and may be more willingly adopted by 

monarchs, beginning with a ſtanding 

army has proceeded gradually to extend 

its compaſs, and the rotation of military 

ſervices exacted, until, almoſt all thoſe 

perſons are comprehended, who would 

belong to the plan of ,a militia eſtas 

bliſhed in the uſual form, without how. 

ever detachin g them from their ruſtick 

labours, or interrupting that effential 6 
induſtry, in any great degree ; ſtill the 
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It is indeed the landed property of the 
nation that is ultimately and ſolely en- 
gaged for all national debts: every other 
ſpecies of property may be concealed, 
transferred, or withdrawn, when the 
demand for payment is apprehended, 
It is therefore to be wiſhed, for the 
ſecurity of public credit, and for faci- 
| litating the borrowing of money on 
good terms, when neceſſity requires that 
expedient to be purſued, that property 
in land were exceedingly divided; ſo that 
every perſon of the leaſt conſideration for 


property of any other kind, for mu. 
or for talents, had a ſhare. 


In that ſtate of public affairs which 


renders the continual accumulation of na- 
tional debt indiſpenſable, it becomes even 
the intereſt of the great landholders, that 


ſuch a diſtribution of property in land | 


© ſhould take place, and that every mem- 
ber of the ſociety, ſhould if poſſible have a 


ſhare; that ſo every member may be ren- 


dered reſponſible for the public debt, and 
1 may 


» 
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may have, though in an inferior degree, 
the ſame ſort of intereſt with regard to 
it on every emergency, which theſe great 
landholders have. 
Such general diſtribution of property 
in land, eſpecially if the public creditors : 
were for the moſt part, proprietors of 
land alſo, and in ſome proportion to the 
property, poſſeſſed by them in the funds, 
would tend to unite in a great degree 
the intereſts and views of the debtors and 
1 | creditors 3 and fo prevent the danger of 
1 any ſudden great convulſion, and the 
perplexities which might attend a tem- 
porary ſtoppage of payment. It would 
give at the ſame time the higheſt facili- 
ty of employing the whole ſtock and force 
of the ſociety in great and uſeful enter- 
prizes, when ſuch preſented themſelves, 
without neceſſarily entailing oppreſſive 
taxes on a future age. 9 
In order to eſtabliſh, or at leaſt to 
approach nearer to this the moſt perfect 


ſtate 
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ſtate of public eredit, certain regulations 
might be introduced with happy effects, 
in a well conſtituted monarchy ; and 
perhaps without exciting diſcontent, eſ- 
pecially, if any falutary Agrarian law 
had been eſtabliſhed, or a pretty general 
diſtribution of landed property been .by 
any other means previouſly obtained. It 
might be enacted, that at fixed periods, 
a certain conſiderable portion of the na- 
tional debts ſhould be divided among tlie 
landholders, in proportion to their pro- 
perty in land; not obliging them to 


pay off their proportion of the debt, but 


merely to advance the money for paying 
it off, and ſo to become themſelves the 


creditors of the public (inſtead of being 


debtors to the public creditors) and to 

receive the intereſts, Which they for- 
merly paid. 

It may be accounted a ſervice 

which the ſtate is well entitled to re- 

quire from the proprietors of land, in 
| I 2 return 
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return for their being ſuffered to engrots 
the whole original value of the ſoil, that 
when the public is over-loaded with 
debts, not imprudently contracted, they 
ſhould be obliged not indeed to pay thoſe 
debts, but to come forward and inter- 
poſe their private credit in ſupport of 
that of the public; and to take their 
chance of ſuch payment of annual rents 
or capital, as the public may afford to 
make. Such an occafional partition of 
the national debt, muſt be acknowledged 
to be altogether conſonant to juſtice, in 
thoſe nations, where the repreſentatives 
of the proprietors of land have alone 
conſented to, and authorized the con- 
tracking of ſuch incumbrances. 

At leaſt it ſeems probable, that what- 
ever meaſures may at any time be a- 
dopted for dipunithing the public debts 
of a nation, or for ' preventing thoſe 

convulſions, which on critical emergen- 

cies 
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cies may ariſe from the competition be- 
tween the intereſts of borrowers and 
lenders, ſubjects of the ſame ſtate, all 
ſuch meaſures would be greatly facili- 
tated, by the minute partition of pro» 
perty in land, and a general diſtribution 
of it among the whole body of the peo- 
ple. | OS | 
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SECTION, iV. 


Of Public Ie Inflitutios, calealared for fromoting 
a gradual and falutary Change in the 
Hate of Property in * 


8 2 ſubſidiary help to all thoſe 
regulations which might be de- 
viſed for promoting the proſperity of the 
lower claſſes, and in particular, the inde- 
pendence of the plough, it would not ill 
become the wiſdom of an attentive go- 
vernment, to appoint a ſpecial Board, in- 
truſted (under ſtrict account) with the 
management of conſiderable ſums, to be 
applied for this eſſential purpoſe, in the 
following or any other plan of like ef- 


To purchaſe ſuch eſtates expoſed to 
fale, as might be had at a reaſonable 


value 


1 
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value (ſuppoſe from twenty « five to 
thirty years purchaſe) and to divide them 
into ſmall farms of a ſingle plough only, 
to be given off in perpetual property for 


a full reſerved rent. — The loſs that 


would be incurred in this tranſaction, 
might be greatly diminiſhed by ſelling 
off theſe reſerved rents, with all the pri- 
vileges of a landlord, to perſons defirous 
of the beſt ſecurity without the trouble 
of managing a land eſtate. The pur- 
chaſer to have a right of diſtraining the 
produce of the ſoil, together with colla- 
teral ſecurity on the funds of the Board, 
and the ſame facility of transferring his 
property at any time, and ſuddenly, by 
an aſſignation in their books, which the 
proprietors of ſtock in the public funds 
of Britain now have. With theſe ad- 
vantages, it may be preſumed, that ſuch 
reſerved rents, would be purchaſed ea- 
gerly by the timorous and the indolent, 


and probably ſell at an advanced value, 
ſo 
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ſo as to reduce the loſs on the whole 
tranſaction, to two or three years pur- 
chaſe money of the eſtate. The money 
thus-refunded, to be immediately em- 


ployed in ſimilar purchaſes; in making 


which, eſtates of a large extent, inha- 
bited by a numerous and poor peaſantry, 
ought 1 to be preferred to others of equal 
rent roll. ' Eſtates ſituated ; in iſlands, or 
along the ſea coaſt, might likewiſe de- 
ſerve preference; ; becauſe, for the fake of 
navigation and fiſheries, it concerns the 
intereſts of the community at large, that 
the common people in inſular or mari- 
time ſituations, ſhould be brought into 
that ſtate which is moſt favourable to 
their increaſe of population, and their 
thriving, I * 294 
As the operations of ſuch a Board 


would tend to enhance the value of 


land, when brought to ſale, the eſtabliſh- 
ment it may be thought would be ac- 
ceptable 


— 
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ceptable enough to the great body of 
landholders. 

To ſuch a Board might be a 
the office of furniſhing to the tenantry 
of eſtates expoſed to ſale, ſuch aſliſtance 
as they. might ſtand in need of, to ena» 
ble them to complete their ſchemes of a 
Joint purchaſe, founded on their right 
of redemption. 

To the ſame board 28 likewiſe be | 
committed the inſpection of all lands, de- 
viſed and aſſigned to hoſpitals, univer- 
fities, and any other public or charitable 
foundations, with a view to prevent that 
private abuſe and peculation, which too 
generally take place in the management 
of ſuch funds, when they are in a flour- 
iſhing condition, and more than ſuffici- 
ent for carrying into execution the ori- 
ginal intention of the founder. In theſe 
caſes, the Board having firſt laid a ſatis- 
factory proof of ſuch redundance before 

THe the 
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the ſupreme tribunals of juſtice, ſhould 
be authorized to interfere, and to turn 
this ſuperfluity to the greateſt advantage 
of the public, by dividing the lands be- 
longing to ſuch foundations into ſeparate 
allotments of a ſingle plough each, and 
giving them away in complete er 
for a reſerved rent. | 

The charitable foundations of one age 
may become ſuperfluous, nay pernicious 
in thoſe that follow, as the numerous 
Hoſpitals and alms givings of the Italian 
cities are juſtly conſidered as no fmall 
obſtruction to the induſtry of their com- 
mon people ; and for various reaſons, it 
cannot be unfit, that the legiſlature of 
every country ſhould exerciſe a conſtant 
and ſupreme control, over all ſuch eſta- 
bliſhments ; yet directed by a ſcrupulous 
obſervance of the original intention of 
the founder, excepting, where it is no 
longer fit that theſe ; intentions ſhould be 


fulfilled ; 
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fulfilled; in all which caſes, the produce 
of the funds ought to be religiouſly ap- 
plied to thoſe public uſes, and charita- 
ble occaſions which it may be ſuppoſed 
the munificent ſpirit of the founders 
would have diſpoſed them, had they 
lived in the preſent times, to patroniſe 
and prefer. 
That bill which was ; brought i into the 
Britiſh Parliament ſome years ago for 
enabling the governors of hoſpitals, 
and the truſtees of other charitable foun- 
dations, to place in the public funds 
the eſtates intruſted to their care, ſeems 
to have been meant as a very gentle at- 
tempt to apply the redundant opulence 
of ſuch eſtabliſhments, to the ſupport 
of public credit, and the general advan- 
tage of the ſtate, —It was an attempt 
intirely conſonant to the beſt principles 
of national intereſt, and of legiſlative 
ſuperintendence, nor could that vehe- 
ment diſlike by which the bill was ren- 
dered 
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dered abortive, have ariſen ſolely, from 
public conſiderations, unleſs inflamed by 
the patronage | of jobbing and ſecret pe- 
culation. 5 © ry 
64. It is not wholly in 'vain, that 
premiums have been diſtributed for the 
encouragement of various improvements 
in agriculture and the arts. Great effects 
cannot be expected to reſult from them, 
but a general notification at leaſt is made 
to the public of thoſe things, which 
ſpeculative men of enlarged views, con- 
ceive to be moſt advantageous and prac- 
ticable. Trials made 1 in different places, 
and under a variety of circumſtances 
enſue; and examples are Exhibited, by 
which, the-advantages and diſadvantages 
of the propoſed improvements, are ſub- 
jected to general examination, in almoſt 
every corner; and other methods per- 
haps are ſuggeſted, more profitable on 
the 
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the whole, or better adapted to parti- 


cular ſituations. 
Trials and examples it is prefurned are 


alone wanting to recommend the ge- 


neral participation of property in land, 


to the favourable opinion and withes of 


all ranks of men. In ſuch examples, 


the landholders might perceive how . 


ſmall a part of their priviledges and 
emoluments need to be given up, for 
promoting this, the greateſt public good 
of the community, and what new ad- 
vantages will ſpring up in compenſation 
for thoſe relinquifhed.— The rulers of 
nations might perceive how much they 
are like to increaſe the numbers, and 
improve the character and virtues of their 
people; and the common people them- 
ſelves, can from ſuch examples alone be 
taught to know, what improvement 


their humble condition may receive, and 
with what ardour they ought to endea- 


vour to attain it. 


With 
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With a view to produce ſuch exam- 
ples i in different parts of a wide country, 
the ſame plan might be adopted, which 
in matters of far leſs importance has 
been purſued with no inconſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs. A great premium, either honorary 
or lucrative, might be held forth, to the 


nobleman or commoner, of a certain 


ample fortune, or poſſeſſing land eſtates 
of a certain great extent, who ſhould 
within ten years eſtabliſh. the greateſt 


number, not leſs than two hundred cul- 


tivators, ſettled in farms, from twenty 
to forty acres, held in freehold; or by 
leaſes of long duration, three. or four 


different forms of which might be pro- 


poſed, as equally admiſſible, —Leſs con- 
fiderable premiums, yet ſuch as only the 
treaſury or the public honours of the 
community could furniſh, might be of- 
fered to perſons of different inferior de- 
grees of eſtate, for proportional eſtabliſh= 
ments. Since ſuch rewards, and ſuch 

marks 
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marks of public approbation have been 
held forth for the cultivation of the beſt 
| ſorts of grain, and other profitable crops, 
why ſhould it accounted prepoſterous to 
appoint ſuitable premiums, if ſuch can 
be found, for rearing and increaſing the 
beſt ſort of citizens, that virtuous and 
laborious claſs of men, of whotn the 
ſevere Roman has ſaid with delight, 
that they are viri fortiſimi—milites fit e- 
maſim.— & migime male cogitantes * 
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s EC TION v. 

Of fuch examples and beginnings of Ręforma- 
tion, as might be expected from the ge- 
nerous efforts of private Perſons acting 
. 


- 


6 5. ths E private Kt of 'the 

landholders thoroughly un- 
a and purſued on enlarged plans, 
might incline them, to adopt the ſame 


ſchemes of ſmall farms, and leaſes of 


long duration, which appear to be ſo 
eminently favourable to the great in- 
tereſts of the community. This expe- 
dience, is more particularly apparent, in 
thoſe large eſtates which are not in ha- 


zard of being brought to market every 


other generation, but may be expected 
to paſs, as they have already done, from 


the 
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the ſame family. On ſuch eſtates, leaſes 
on improvement may be introduced ſtill 
more beneficial to the intereſts of the 
proprietor's family, than to thofe of the 
cultivator's, yet even to them far more 
eligible, than any leaſe of a leſs perma- 
nent tenure. But if the preſent propri- 
etor cannot be induced, for the fake of 
diſtant advantages to. "his family, and the 
general proſperity of thoſe who are em- 
ployed in tilling his eſtate, to diveſt him- 
ſelf, or his immediate ſucceſſors, of all 
power of renewing leaſes ; ſtill, great 
advantage might arife from an arrange- 
ment which would keep a certain pro- 
portion of the farms, as every third or 
fourth farm up and down the eſtate, on 
leaſes of very conſiderable duration; 
theſe, when they fell to be replaced by 
others, ſo that the proportion ſhould be 
ſtill the fame. , Theſe permanent and 
valuable leaſes would tend to bring about 
the accumulation of ſtock on the eſtate; 

K and 
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_ the eſtabliſhment of wealthy n 
by whoſe younger ſons, or other 

. eh it might be expected, that ad- 
vanced rents would be given for the ad- 
joining farms, even on leaſes pf much. 
ſhorter duration. ö 
The Engliſh landholders, * to 
deviate more from their own, and from 
the public intereſt, by the preference 
they give to farms of large extent, than 
by any unwillingneſs to grant leaſes of 
conſiderable duration. The ſaving of ex- 
pence in repairs, ſeems in general to be 
their inducement, and that very eſſential 
article, ought to be regulated, no doubt, 
and might perhaps without difficulty be 
regulated in a better manner. Might 
not the conditions of the leaſe be ſo ad- 
juſted, as to give the tenant an intereſt 
in keeping down the expence of repairs, 
and ſeeing them well made, and with- 
out delay.— Might not the houſes on his 
farm, (and theſe neither too large nor too 


many, ) 


4 
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many,) be delivered to him at his entry 
by appretiation, to be received in the 
ſame manner at the expiration of the 
leaſe ; he receiving payment for any in- 
creaſe of value within a ſtipulated ex- 
tent. 


66. The deſire of tranſmitting their 
eſtates to a long ſeries of deſcendants, 
ariſes very naturally in the minds of 
men, who have enjoyed ample poſſeſſi- 
ons under the protection of a well conſti- 
tuted government: and may within 
certain limitations deſerve to be counte- 
nanced and promoted by the wiſeſt le- 
giſlature. It might be entitled however 
to more praiſe, as proceeding from a li- 
beral ſpirit, and to more countenance of 
the laws, as highly favourable to the 
general welfare, if, inſtead of ſecuring 
ſuperfluous opulence to one favoured line 
of repreſentatives, the plan of ſuch a 
| ſettlement in tail, had for its object, to 
K 2 diffuſe 
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diffuſe a moderate competency among a 
numerous tribe or family of deſcendants, 
and to provide, that no one of the whole 
race ſhall be reduced to penury, but thro' 
their own extravagance, or indolent diſ- 
poſition. Both theſe intentions might 
be combined in the ſame ſcheme, by 
ſecuring the preſent rent of the entailed 
eſtate to the lineal heir, at all events, 
and giving at the ſame time to all other 
deſcendants of the entailor, or of his 


anceſtors, a right when any leaſe fell 


vacant, (the leaſes not exceeding three 


c 


lives) to claim poſſeſſion of it in full 


property, at the laſt rent; or at the old 
rent, with the chance of being expoſed 
to future claims of other deſcendants, 
regulated on the principles of the pro- 
greſſive Agrarian law: theſe claims be- 


ing to take place, only, after all the 


farms of the eſtate had been given off 
by the firſt rule of entail, each to a par- 
139) Se | ticular 
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ticular deſcendant of the entailor or of 
his anceſtors. 

"Thoſe perſons who having no near 
relations, or none worthy. of their in- 


heritance, are led to beſtow their eſtates 


on hoſpitals, and other public uſes, 


might obviate the murmurs of their re- 


moter kindred, and the ungenerous in- 
ſinuations to which the memory of ſuch 
public benefactors is ſometimes expoſed, 
by making ſuch a proviſion as this, 
min favour, of perſons deſcended from 
the ſame anceſtors with themſelves. 


67. In every opulent ſociety, there is 
gradually produced a conſiderable fund, 
which accumulates from time to time 
in the hands of beneficent and charita- 
ble perſons, and is ready to be applied, 
chiefly in the way of legacy and bequeſt, 
to the more urgent wants and occaſions 
of the community, and to ſupply what 
the revenue of the ſtate cannot be made 

to 
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to reach, or what its attention has over- 
looked. Churches, monaſtries, univer- 
ſities, bridges, and hoſpitals of various 
kinds, have ſucceſſively become the 
objects of this well intended munifi- 
cence, in Europe, and correſponding 
foundations, have in like manner en- 
groſſed it among the nations of the 
Eaſt. In ſome* countries theſe objects 
are ſo fully provided for, that the boun- 
tiful ſtream of donations ſeems almoſt 
to have ceaſed to flow: but the defect 
is apparent only, not real; the public 
wealth continuing the fame, the chari- 
table fund will continue the fame alſo, 
if new and worthy objects are preſented 
to its bounty, Hereafter, perhaps, in 
enlightened nations, the independence 
of the plough, may be numbered among 
theſe objects, as worthy to partake of 
ſuch beneficent endowments, after the 


mae of ſickneſs, or e rr age, 
7 and 
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* 


and deſerted infancy have been in ſome 
reaſonable meaſure provided for. —-In 
ſuch . a country, he who would have 
bequeathed his eſtate to a hoſpital, had 
_ Hoſpitals been wanted, may think of 
dividing it, in the firſt place, into free- 
Hold allotments of a ſingle plough each, 
and bequeath the revenue thence ariſing, 
to be applied at certain periods, to the 
purchaſe of other eſtates, to be portioned 
out in freehold in the ſame manner. 


658. Nor ought it to be ſuppoſed, that 
' ſome ſpecimen of this equal property 
in land, ſome example of what good 
effects it might produce in a narrow 
diſtrict, is too great an effort to be ex- 
pected from the ordinary liberality of 

private men, poſſeſſed of ample fortunes. 
He who poſſeſſes fix or eight manors, 
cannot be thought to deprive even his 
remoteſt poſterity of any great ſhare of 
their inheritance, ſhould he at the pre- 
ſent 


_ | 
= 
| 
: 
1% 
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ſent. time divide one at leaſt of OY 
manors, into ſmall farms of a. fingle 
plough, aſſigning each of them in per- 
petual property to the cultivator, for 
ſuch rent' as he would conſent to give 
for this perpetual right. Or, were this 
one manor rendered ſubject to the op- 


tions of a progreſſive Agrarian law, 


the right of claiming ſettlements, be- 


ing reſtricted to perſons born on other | 


manors of the eſtate, ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion could not fail to operate as a pre- 
mium in raifing the value of the eſtate. 
— But honour alone, and the conſcious 
ſatis faction of having made a public ſpi- 


rited and laudable attempt, would more 


than compenſate to men of ſuch ample 
fortunes, the loſs that may be ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from ſome diminution of : a rent 


| roll. 


In certain nations (though not in 


Britain) the Princes of the blood, are 


poſſeſſed of revenues equal to thoſe of 


ſovereign 


/ 
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ſoyereign ſtates, without any civil or 
military eſtabliſhment to maintain; and 
ſhould they even neglect the ſplendour 
of their retinue, and of their domeſtic 
court, ſtill, the public reverence would 
wait on the dignity of their exalted 
birth. Among theſe men, placed in an 
intermediate ſituation between ſove- 
reigns and ſubjects, exempted from the 
claims that are made on the firſt, and 
from the family wants of the ſecond, 
it might be expected, that liberal and 
illuſtrious ſchemes, conducive to the 
good of mankind, might find patrons 
worthy of them, whom the neceſſity of 
a great expence, would animate rather 
than deter. Men of noble minds might 
rejoice in the occaſion of expending their 
great revenues on ſome more dignified 
object, than that frivolous luxury in 
which they are uſually waſted; they 1 
might rejoice in the occaſions of diſtin- | 
guiſhing themſelves from the vulgar | 
| herd 
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| Herd of fabratn; Princes, who the 
fentiments of. mankind rate only as a 


fort of furniture, pertaining to the 


Fate apparttnents of a great mo- 
narch's court, | 
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SECTION: VI. 
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Of fuch examples and ig of Refers 
mation, as might be produced by the com- 
N endeavours of private Perſons. © 


0 


T HE concurrence of liberal pur- 
poſes with the power of car- 
rying them into execution, is tao rarely 
to be met with in particular men: It is 
probable however, that in proportion as 
this important object ſhall be attended 
to, canvaſſed, and more generally made 
known, great numbers in various coun- 
tries will perceive that they are inte- 
reſted in having it elucidated by experi- 
mental trial; and what the wealth of 
individuals cannot afford to attempt, 
the joint contribution of conſiderable 
numbers (as in many ſimilar caſes) if 
expended on judicious plans, May ae. 


INES with eaſe. 
70. Many 
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70. Many ſocieties are inſtituted in 
various parts of Europe for the encou- 
5 ragement of agriculture; but to promote 
it, by the moſt effectual of all means, 
the independence of the plough, ſeems 
far too arduous an undertaking to be 
purſued by them even in the way of trial 
® and experiment. alone, and far beyond 
i the limits of their finances. Vet, the 
hearts of liberal men are apt to expand 
in proportion to the greatneſs of the ob- 
jects which-preſent themſelves; and the 
enthufiaſm arouſed by engaging in 
= - {chemes of the higheſt importance, not 
1 without difficulty, is likely, above all 
things, to increaſe the numbers, the vi- 
gour and influence of theſs very laudable 
aflociations. 
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SECTION vn. 
Of a progreſive Agrarian Law, which 
might be made the baſis of all partial and 


occafional Reformation reſpecting "To 
m Land. 


71. FF in any nation of Weſtern Eu- 

rope the ſovereign were defirous 
of introducing a ſyſtem of property in 
land, wholly conſonant to natural juſ- 


tice, and favourable to the greateſt hap- 


pineſs of the greateſt number of citizens; 
and if in this undertaking, he found 
himſelf under no neceſſity of paying 
reſpect to the prejudices and intereſts of 
the preſent landholders, or any other 
body of men whatever, he would take 
for his leading object to increaſe the 
number of independent cultivators, and 
to bring into that favourable ſituation as 


great 
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great a number of citizens as the extent 
of his territory would admit. In the 
accompliſhment of which purpoſe, he 
might ſee cauſe to enact a ſtatute, not 
very different from the plan delineated in 
the following articles: 


I. That every citizen aged twenty-one 
years or upwards, may, if not already 
in poſſeſſion of land, be entitled to 
claim from the public a certain por- 
tion, not exceeding forty (a) acres, to 


be 


"ANNOTATIONS. 


(a) Or ſuch extent of ground as may be culti- 
vated to advantage by one ſmall plough, and the or- 
dinary family of a peaſant, which may be ſuppoſed 
a huſband, wife, and three children of various 
ages, This may be called the ſtandard farm, and 
ought to vary in its extent according to the ſtate of 
the country. In countries little cultivated and thinly 
inhabited, it ought to be large, (which does not 
exclude ſmall options) to encourage the cultivation 
of new land, by thote who are poſſeſſed of ſome 
conſiderable ſtock ; where the country is well ſtocked 
with inhabitants, it ought to be ſmall, that each may 
have a ſhare. Thus two hundred acres may be no 

improper 
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be aſſigned him in perpetuity, for re- 


ſidence and cultivation, in the man- 
ner, and under the conditions here- 
after ſpecified. | | 
C That the claimant | ſhall hy: ri ght 
to chooſe the en of his allotment 
on any farm, freehold, or uncultivated 
common, within his own pariſh, if 
the ſame be not excepted by the other 25 
proviſions of this law. If there be no 
unexcepted land in his own pariſh, he 
ſhall have right to chooſe in any of 
the pariſhes contiguous to his own ; 
and if in theſe there be no unexcepted 
land, he ſhall have right to chooſe 
throughout the whole diſtrict or coun- 


* G0. 5 
III. This i 


improper Randard | in North America, from fixty to 
twenty in Europe; in Holland, k gypt, and Bengal, 
from fix to two, which laſt is conſiderably lar gerthan 
the original ſtandard of antient Rome. 
(2) If in any pariſh there have been no claims 
mary far ap years, and yet unexcepted land re- 
main, 
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III. This allotment ſhall be ſet apart, 
and its landmarks fixed by the ma- 
giſtrate with the aid of an aſſize, or of 
arbitrators choſen by the parties. It 
ſhall be marked out in the manner 
moſt convenient for both the old and 
new occupier : it ſhall approach to a 
ſquare, or ſome other compact form: 
one of its ſides ſhall run along the 
boundary of the old farm ; and it ſhall 
have communication with ſome road 
already patent.—None of theſe cir- 
cumſtances to be departed from with- 
out the conſent of both parties. 


main, all perſons even from other counties may enter 
their claims there. The tendency of theſe reftric- 
tions is to diffuſe the benefits of this law, together 
with the inconveniencies which may attend it, equal- 
ly over the whole ſtate. Perhaps a better regulation 
might be, that cultivated lands ſhould be open to 


claims, only one year in ten, but uncultivated lands 


always, to the claims of all perſons within that 
county, or from any other county in which the 
uncultivated lands were already appropriated in ſmall 


allotments. | 
FOR IV. The 
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TV. The ground thus ſet apart, ſhall be 
ſubmitted to the .cognizance of an 
aſſize (e) or of arbitrators chofen' by 
the parties, who ſhall determine what 
reſerved perpetual rent the claimant 
W py to "the landlord' (4), and 
| what 
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0 Perhaji ſome AAationat precautions Lier Be 
- tequifite in the manner of conſtituting the aſſize — 
It ought to conſiſt wholly of perſons verſed in agri- 
culture, and if poffible one half landlords, the other 
claimants, or rather if that could be had (as after 
| ſome years it eaſily might) the whole to confiſt of 
perſons' who have Ae y got the ſtahdard farm and 
no more. Yet each party might be allowed to de- 
mand a reference to arbitrators rather than an aſhze ; - 
theſe arbitrators to be choſen by the parties, and pid 
after a, certain handſome fixed rate. This would 
induce ſome capable perſons in every ſmall diſtrict to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves for honeſt and fair 2 . in 
this ine of buſineſs. 1 | 
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4 ) The right of the landlord can only extend to 
the improved End of the ſoil; for he may ſtill retain 
a farm of the ſtandard extent, which is to be ſup- 
_ poſed in all caſes at leaſt equal to his natural ſhare 
of the ſoil, It might be difficult however for an 

- affize or arbitrators to ſeparate the original from the 
improved value of the allotment to be given off, arid 
if they find an equiyalent * both, no great injuſtice 
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what temporary rent to the former 

tenant (if any) in compenſation of 
their rights. gx, Ge 

V. The following farms are to be ex- 

empted from all ſuch claims: Every 

farm from which if the - allotment 

| | claimed, 


will be done the claimant, provided the landlord re- 
mains alone liable to the land tax, with all its ad- 
ditions: an equivalent for both they can eaſily find, 
as 1t muſt be no other, than a reaſonable rent for the 
ground, on a ſhort leaſe of ſeven or ten years only; 
"For -that which might be accounted a reaſonable rent 
for a longer leaſe, would comprehend, an equivalent 
for ſome part of the improveable value; to which ac - 
cording to the prineiples aſſumed, the proprietor can 
have no right. i DE 
The claimant ought to have his option of payin 
a reſerved rent, or a ready money price. The fi 
will commonly be his choice, but if not, the land- 
lord may not 8 gs to receive more than one 
half the value in ready money price. The reſerved 
rent ought to be aſcertained not in money, but in 
the ſtaple produce of the country, in juſtice to the 
landlord, who ought alſo to have a right of diſtrain- 
ing in the moſt effectual manner for his ſecurity.— 
The claimant ought further to ſhow, that he is able to 
Rock his farm in a proper manner, or that he is 
poſſeſſed of three times the reſerved rent in goods, or 
in cath, 
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ee. 6.4 8 away, leſs Ho 
forty acres. will remain to the . firſt - 
- tenant. The farm or park belonging 
to the lord of the manor, the ſame 
bearing a regulated proportion only to 
the extent of his ęſtate. Every farm 
111. of whatever extent that has not been 
ten years occupied by the preſent 
tenant. Every farm 'whoſe arable 
ground has been diminiſhed one half, 
by claims. founded on this law, ſhall 
be exempted for twenty years to eome, 
if the tenant ſo deſire. All farms of 
barren ground, taken for the ſake of 4 
improvement, under ſuch forms, and 4 
— Ipſtions, as may prevent the collu- 
five evaſion of this law. 
VI. In caſe the claimant-is not- con⸗ 
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tented with the rent affixed t to, his 


_ allotment, he ſhall not be obliged: to 
hold it, but to pay the oecupier twice 


the amount of any expenees incurred 
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Sen by him If the former oecupler 18 
not conteited, *a new (e) valuation 
may be obtainlefl by hint, he defriying 
SF "all I the "expences that may attend it. 
very ſuck” claimant may make 
Cn Hour options and no rhore. If he has 
made two within his own. pariſh 
without bölding, he cannot, make a 
8 rd there, but may make his re- 
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bo maining two in the contiguous pa- 


129 * riſhes, or in the diſtrict at large, as 
2 » 0 mall chule. 82 e Do 
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0 9 Might hot PA ER occupant 1 
1. he has oy Ring objeCtion to the claimant as a 

- neighbour, be entitled to ſubſtitute another in his 

room, on the ſame terms? In which caſe this at- 


tempt ſo diſappointed, ought not to be | reckoned. as 
one of the claimant's options. 5 


or 04 The number of « as is niet” 5 
in order to prevent vexation of the landholders in 
the beginning, when the number of claimants muſt 
be very great. But perhaps there is greater dan- 
r of the landlords contriving in every ſtage to de- 
5 Feat the juſt Pretenſions of of regular claimants, 
\ L. | 
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VII. The perſon thus acquiring, proper- 
ty ſhall continue to reſide upon his 
farm. He ſhall have right to tranſ- 
mit it to his heirs or aſſignees in full 
property, or under a reſerved rent, 
but ſhall not have nor tranſmit the 
night of alienating it with reverſion, 

_ 1. e, of letting it, or any part of it, in 

; leaſe—-If he ſells it to another, who 

ſhall not reſide upon, but annex it 

to ſome other farm, one tenth part of 
the price or of the reſerved rent, ſhall 

belong to the public. (2 


1 by 


VIII. T he nas acquired in this man- | 


3+ £ JF 


but* according to the eſtabliſhed roles 
3 of ſucceſſion to landed property, the ori- 
| ginal lord. of the manor being ultimus 
> II | heres- 


27 


05 The farm OED ESP ſhall be wad 


rom any new claim for forty years. But no per- 
fon ſhall accumulate more than four ſuch farms, 
nor ſhall he who has alienated two farms in this 
way have right to make any other option at all. 
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heres, The father however may chooſe 
to which of his ſons the farm ſhall 
Adu 


IX. No allotment mall be ea to ano» 
ther by ſucceſſion (0). The perſon 
Who has right to two in this way, 
ſhall make choice of one of them, and 
that which he relinquiſhes ſhall paſs 
to the next heir, By marriage they 
may be united during the lives of the 
parties, and of the longeſt liver, bur 
to be ſeparately inherited by. two of 
their heirs, | 
X. It ſhall not be law ful to 3 down 
any ſuch allotment in order to divide 
it among children (i), until in any 
county the uncultivated lands are 


wholly y 


(3) This does not obftrud the increaſe of adn 
by the accumulation of reſerved . 10 AY 
extent. 

05 Some doubt may be entertained of this arti- 
ole. as the e are not limited by any mini- 
mum, below which they muſt not fall. 
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Wholly exhauſted ; at which time, a 

new ſtandard of farms ſhall take place, 
of ſix or eight acres, ſuited to the 

| ſpade culture; and allotments within 
that county may then be broken down 
by will, purchaſe, or ————— to that 
ſt andard. 

XI. The property acquired in theſe al- 
lotments ſhall not carry along with it 
any right of common of any ſort 
in the commons, moors, wood 
lands, private roads, or other appen- 


dages of the manor, excepting only in 
the neareſt well and watering pond, 
and in the bog or common for turf, 
> if that is the feuel of the country: this 
7 his laſt right to be regulated by the 
2 uſages of the manor, as if the al- 
7 lotment had been given off in leaſe 
2 only. Neither ſhall any uſe, pre- 
a | ſcription or connivance, ever in courſe - 


of time, procure the holder of 
- ſuch allotment, any right of com- 
{5 N mon 
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mon that is not founded on, 
and aſcertained by expreſs . com- 
pact (&). | 
XII. Thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of 
farms, at the time of enacting this 
law, ſhall not be entitled to get any 
part of their farms converted into 
freehold by its operation 1 until by the 
2 option 


(4) The acquifition of ſuch rights would 
render the future aſſignation of ſettlements more 
difficult and complicated ; befides it ought to 
be a leading principle in every plan of reforma- 
tion, reſpecting property in land, that the preſent 
poſſeſſions of landholders, having been acquired bona 
fide, under the protection of eſtabliſhed laws, ought 
not to be diſturbed or broke in upon, except juſt 
ſo far as natural juſtice, and the greateſt good of 
the whole abſolutely require, and no farther : -from 
whence it will follow, that the perſons who are by 
this ſtatute reſtored to their natural claims, ſhall 
not be allowed to claim, or poſſeſs, even for a time, 
any more than the preciſe extent of ſuch natural 
claims; while on the other hand thoſe who are pre- 
viouſly poſſeſſed of more than their juſt and natural 
right may be permitted to hold it, until ſuch time 
as a ſpecial elaim founded in natural juſtice, and 
aſcertained by this ſtatute be ſet up againſt their 
poſſeflion.—— The actual poſſeſſions of landholders 
are 1n part congruous to natural equity, and in part 

not; 


— 
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option of other claimants,. theſe farms 
be reduced to an extent of leſs. than 
- jxty acres (1), 1 7 I is: 
XIII. All who acquire property by the 
operation of this law, ſhall be obliged 
to perform double ſervice in the mili- 
tia of their country, |  * | 
XIV. In eyery competition that may 
ariſe, orphans, and thoſe that have 
ſeryed in the army or navy, ſhall be 
Preferred to all others, and to one 
| another 
not: even in thoſe parts of their extent, which are 
not congruous to natural equity, no change is to be 
made, until a particular claim founded 1n that na- 
tural equity, require ſuch change to be made. 


On the other hand, in thoſe parts of their poſſeſſions 
which are congruous to natural equity, viz, the 


— to improved value, ſuch changes as the gene- 


ral good may require, are to be made, in the man- 
ner of holding or occupying their poſſeſſions ; a 


Juſt equivalent, being however given them for their 


rights, and poſſeſſions themſelves. 
) No injuſtice is done to the farmers by this 
reſtraint. They are already in poſſeſſion of land 
on terms which they thought not ineligible; it will 
prevent their entering into cabals, to retard the pro- 
greſs of the law, and to obſtruct the breaking 
9 | O 
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another according to the number of 
years they have ſerved, or the early 
age at which they have been left or- 
phans. 


XV. Every perſon who has EO an 


allotment of land in this manner, ſhall 
pay to the lord of the manor, certain 
aids and ſervices of a feudal nature, 
ſo regulated, as to produce that degree 
of connexion and dependence which 
may be expedient for preſerving order, 
and ſubordination in the country, with- 
out danger of giving riſe to oppreſſion 

and abuſe (m). 
72. Such 


of their farms by ſuch claims | ; they will be rather 
concerned to promote a progreſs, which enables them 
the ſponer to convert into property, the moſt con- 
venient part of their farm, that to wit, which lies 
neareſt to their reſidence. 


(»:) It is not impoſſible. t. to deviſe ſuch regula- 
tions, and though not abſolutely neceſſary, they may 
prove beneficial in ſome degree ſuppoſe for ex- 
ample, that on the death of any lord, the vaſſals paid 
one year's rent to his ſucceſſor— that on the death 
of a vaſſal, one year's rent was remitted by the lord 

—that 


I 
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52. Such might be the general outlines 
of a ſtatute which from the nature of its 
operation would not improperly be called 
a progreſſive A grarian law. Other more 
ſimple plans might no doubt be adop- 
ted by a ſovereign, having the power, 
and the inclination above ſuppoſed.— 
Many ſuch might be propoſed, by any 
of which the preſent ſtate of landed 
property in Europe might be very 
much improved, and rendered more 
conſiſtent with natural juſtice and the 
beſt intereſts of the greater number; 
yet far leſs improved, than might be 
expected from the eſtabliſhment of 2 
progreſſive Agrarian law, the plan of 
which ſeems to comprehend the fol- 

lowing 


* during . minority of their lord, the vaſſals 
paid one-tenth more rent, and during the minority 
of a vaſſal one-third was remitted—that the batchelor 
vaſſals paid one-tenth additional rent, the batchelor 
Jord received one-tenth leſs that the vaſſal having 
eight children was exempted from the one-tenth of. 


is rent, having twelyr from gne fourth, 
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W advantages over every other 
Agrarian law, * has been attempted, 


. PR 


or propoſed. ] 1 RE 


x, It tends to ods the real benefits of 
that levelling ſcheme which was the. 
avowed. object of the Greck and Ro- 
man Agrarian laws, and which the pea- 
_ fants of Europe, in a frenzy excited 
by oppreſſion, have ſometimes ſeemed 
to aim at; with the known advan- 
tages of unequal fortunes, and the 
free accumulation of real property; 

k excluding at the ſame time, the great - 8 
er evils that attend on each. 

2. That its operation muſt proceed gra 
. dually and gently, under the regula- 
tion of two principles, the one act- 

158 as an accelerating force, viz. the 

demand of the lower ranks for inde- 

* pendent ſettlements, the other acting 

as a retarding or reſtraining force, , 

the inconvenience which the preſent o- 

cu Rong atany given periodof time, muſt 

i $149 %$ > undergo: 
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© utidergo. he oppoſite Intereſts 
of theſe two! clafſes of _ this 
law tends to "compromiſe, on a 
29 3 the leaſt unjuſt to the Saks, 
arid the leaft incommodibüs to the 
latter, e to the circumſtances 
of the country at every fucceſſive 
point of time, with all the variations 
ol which circumſtances; the operation 
of this law will of courſe vary. 

* That it provides for the eaſy grati- 
ba ic tion of that propenſity ſo natural 
"to mankind, to fix their ſettlements as 


W ; 4 &s 


near as may be to the places of their 
birth, and to extend themſelves de vi- 
co de vicinum, chiefly, Ae os. trees 
of the orgſt. | 

4 That i it reduces no citizen to the al- 
ternative of renouncing his inclination 
or his right. If he does not incline 
to become a cultivator, or a huſband- 


5 man, he is not therefore deprived of 
HER all opportunity of becoming fo, when 


change 


e 5 1 or « his 
choice, ſha o diſpoſe him; when 
that time comes, he has free admiſſion 
erg Proviſion however is made, m at 
- whoever i in the mean time has occu- 
„ that ſhare ſhall not be diſpoſſeſſed 
of it, with any circumſtances of in- 
convenience, nor without a Juſt com- 
penſation for labour beſtowed, and 
improvements made. In order to 
aſcertain the amount of this com- 
penſation, recourſe is had to the beſt 
| expedient which the ſtate of human 
in u Filez caſes has been Are and 
found adequate. a * 
. That it may be ſo adjuſted : as ta. con- 
fer ſuitable and effectual eneourage- 
Fo. ment, on the marriages. and increaſing 
progeny of the lower clafles of. men; 
not merely honours, exemptions, and 
Prizes, which can fall only to the 
ſhare 


„ 
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ſhare of a few, but real eſtabliſhments 

proportioned to their increaſing wants, 

and conſiſting of the ſubje& of induſtry, 
and the means of ſubſiſtence. 

* That by very eaſy) variations it may 
be accommodated in à great meaſure 
to the municipal laws of any country, 

and the intereſts of any prevailing or- 

Aer of men, ſo as that very conſider- 
able and important branches of it, if 
not the whole, may be engrafted on 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, whatever that 
may be, without any apparent vio- 
lence, or much danger of Fs diſ- 


| tent: 


There are WI, articles with re- 
. gard to which theſe variations for adapt- 


ing the progreſſive Agrarian, to eſtabliſh- 
ed ſyſtems and prevailing intereſts, may 
require to be made, —The lands which 
"are made liable to claims of allotment. 
he perſons to whom the right of ma- 
N 2 king 
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an claims i is given he nature 
of the right n in "ou or 


thus alligned. 


— 


1. Natural Juſtice, a the an 
good of the whole community would 


require, that all lands whatever, ſhould 
be ſubject to theſe claims, until the 
whole country were divided into farms 
not exceeding the eſtabliſhed ſtandard. 


But this not being practicable, except 
in a few rare caſes, and on ſuch oceaſions 


as a new. ſettlement, or an abſolute 


conqueſt it ht be expedient in 
moſt countries, to reſtrain theſe claims 
to uncultiyated lands alone, or to the 


foreſts and demeſnes , of the ctown, 


either of which, would prove of great - 
public, utility. This Agrarian law 
might be eſtabliſhed | With regard to 
commons in general, reſtricting the 
right of making ſuch claims, on each 
ſepfrate common, to the children of 
thoſe 
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thoſe Who have a right of common 
in the ſame. A regulation N 22 
N E in England. ct. 
In almoſt every country there are 
a claſſes of men, who tho they are 
allowed to poſſeſs property in land, 
are yet not reckoned to ſtand on the 
fame” footing with the bulk of the 
community, nor admitted to any ſhare 
of government or legiſlative power. 
Such is the fituation of Proteſtants. in 
Roman Catholic, and of Roman Catho- 
lies in Proteſtant countries. Might not 
ſuch a ſtatute be enacted in its full ex- 
tent, with regard to the lands of theſe 
proprietors ? Might it not be enacted in 
its full extent with reſpe& to lands, 
whoſe proprietors are ſubjects of a fo- 
reign ſtate? of which there are frequent 
inſtances on the continent, and in moſt 


caſes, theſe lands are ſubjected to double 


taxes, or other burthens, far leſs equita- 
ble, than any detriment that might be 
M incurred 
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incurred by the proprietor, from the 
operation of this law, 
The eſtates of ahſentees of a certain 
deſcription, and ſtill more, the lands 
which at any time devolve by forfeiture 
to the public, might be made liable to 
Fuch an Agrarian ; the right of making 
claims on theſe eſtates, being confined 
to natives of the _ ee or diſ- 
angry 1/6 
It great eee are allowed: to 106 
rabliſh perpetual entails, in oppoſition to 
the public intereſt, it ought only to be 
on condition of rendering their eſtates 
ſuzhject to ſuch an Agrarian in its whole 
extent; by which, the public detri- 
ment ariſing from the entail, would be 
fully. compenſated, without defeating 
the private intention (which is in itſelf 
laudable enough) of en 2 KW 
* permanent. 
Even Jews, might be 1 with- 
out alarming any prejudice whatever, to 
purchaſe 
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purchaſe lands in any countty, ſubject 
to the regulations of this Agrarlan lav: 
in favour of chriſtian cultivators, and 
without that ſort of dependance which is 
pointed out in the Tas article- of che 
on” ULZIOS 11033 Is 


— 


lo 
+# 


2. Natural juſtice and. the greateſt 


good of the community: would require 


that every man, arrived at the years 


maturity, ſhould have ſuch a right. 
It might however, without detriment, 
perhaps with advantage, be limited to 


thoſe who are married; andi might per- 


haps require at its firſt commencement 


to be limited to thirty-ſix! or thirty-t]·üů 
years of age, in order, to prevent too 


ſudden a diminution of the number of 
day labourers, and hired ſervants; this 


ally, one year at a time, once in the two 
vnn until reduced to twenty - one. 


N 2 However 


ſtandard age, however, finking gradus 
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However impracticable, or inexpedient 
it may he in moſt countries to extend this 
priviledge to all perſons whatever of the 
legal age, there are in every country certain 
uſeful and privileged elaſſes, to whom it 
might be willingly enough communica- 

ted by the legiſlature, as (1.) thoſe who 
| have ſerved a certain time in the army. 
This regulation might be cafily admitted 
in Pruſſia, Auſtria, all oyer Germany, and 
indeed Europe in general; (2;) thaſe who 
baye ſeryed a certain number of years in 
the flects, or on board the trading veſſels 
of their country. The preyailing eager- 
neſs for acquiring cammerpe and mari- 
tine power, might well recommend 
ſuch encouragement to this claſs of men 
every where. In moſt countries, they 
make but a ſmall proportion of the com- 


munity, and where that proportion is 


large, there they are moſt highly valued 
and cheriſhed by the ſtate; (3.) the ſons 
aud ſons in law of clergymen in pro- 


teſtant 
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teſtant countries tüglit be thought en- 


titled to this privilege, if at any time 
reduced to the neceſſity of claiming it; 
(4.) the peaſant who has eight children 


alive, or fix before lie 18 thirty years of 


age, might be entitled to it in all coun- 
tries; (5. ) and fo might thoſe who have 
been left orplians i in their nonage, the 
daughters when married conveying this 
Privilege to their huſbands, | 


& As to lle Uaturs Lof the right ac- 
quired in the allotments of land; — ac- 
cording to natural juſtice, it ought in all 
| caſes to be a perpetual tenure ; but if this 
may not be obtained in all, it ought at 
leaſt hardly ever to be departed from 
when uncultivated lands are allotted to 
the claimant. If the lands have been al - 
ready cultivated, a long leaſe may ſuffice ; 
and'if they are fertile, that leaſe, may be 


ſomewhat ſhorter, but ought in no caſe. 


to fall below chirtyone years, with a 
- life, 
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lifes, On. . the expiration of every ſueh 


leaſe, the tenant ought t to have an option 
of renewing it again, on paying an addi- 
tional Proportion of rent, as one: fixth, or 
ſuch new rent as an aſſize may affix; but 
if that affixed rent ſhall not exceed the 
old one in a certain proportion, as one- 
tenth, the tenant ought in that caſe to 
forfeit his right of renewing 1 the leaſe. 

By ſuch variations may the princi- 
ples of a progreſſive Agrarian law be ac- 
commodated to the eſtabliſhed- inſtitu- 


tions of various countries; and Juſtly 


may it be affirmed,” that there is no 


country: under the ſun, which. might 


not derive great irigreaſe of proſperity 


from adopting one or other modification 
of Yuchi'a law. Certain forms of this 
law might indeed be propoſed, ſo ſimple 
in themſelves, ſo little inconvenient to 
the preſent landholders, and yet ſo be- 


neficial to the lower claſſes of men, that 
no: good reaſon could be aſſigned, why 


they 
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they ought not to be univerſally eſtabliſh» 
ed in all parts of the world. Suppoſe for 
example, that a petition were offered 
by the parties concerned, to any Eu- 
ropean legiſlature, requeſting. with due re- 
ſpect, the eſtabliſhment of the following 
regulation — That ſoldiers, ſailors, or- 
phans, ſhould be entitled to make claims 
of uncultivated lands within their pariſhes 
and counties, on the boundaries of eſtates 
only, without acquiring any right of com- 
mon, and to be poſſeſſed for forty years 
and a life rent, under ſuch annual pay» 
ment as an aſſize or arbitrators ſhould de» 
termine to be the preſent annual value of 
the ſoil. What good teaſon could be 
offered for refuſing ſo juſt a requiſition ? 
and were it flatly refuſed, what reaſon 
cing that 3 * monarch 
or ſenate, tyrannically oppreſſive, and 
unfaithful to the firſt objects of a ſove- 
reign 's rut? But as in all parts of Eu- 

rope 
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rope the good of the people, and the 
protection of the indigent and deſerving. 
are held forth by governments as the 
pretexts of that authority whieh they 
aſſume, it could not well happen, that 
ſo modeſt, ſo reaſonable a requeſt, would 
be rejected in any cbuntry whatever : nor 
could it fail that the introduction of this 
very circumſcribed form of a progreflive 


_ Agrarian law, by ſhewing an example of 


Its advantages, and making known, alſo, 
the very inconfiderable - amount of — 
inconvenieneies inſeparable from 
"(which while unknown, may be — 
ed too much) would make way for its 
"reception on à more extenſive plan; 2s 
communicating the right of "making op- 
tions to various other elaſſes of men, 
and in the cultivated as well as the bar 
"ae lands of the Kate. L 3568 20150, 
BOY It wot forniſh ths: matter of a 
mee enquiry, | to "examine 
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what particular modifications of ſich an 
Agrarian law might be accounted more 
eſpecially ſuitable to, and moſt likely to 
find ready admittance in various con- 
tries, with whoſe municipal laws we are 
acquainted ; and what peoullar branches 
of ſuch law” might be adapted to various 
con junctures which have occurred, or 

may perhaps occur i different ſtates. 
North America has lately enjoyed an op- 
portunity of new modelling the eſta- 
bliſnment of landed property, even 
to theoretical perfection. Among the 
fundamental laws of their new con- 
ſtitutions, a well regulated Agrarian. 
ought to have found a place, and might 
have remained unreſcinded by the arti- 
eles of any auſpicious coalition with the 
parent ſtate; none of whoſe pretenſions, 
could be ſuppoſed to be infringed by the 
internal arrangements of ſuch a ſtatute. 
Nor is that opportunity; tho* not ob- 
ſerved in the great criſis of their fortune, 
wholly 
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wholly loſt to countries, where almoſt 1 
every citizen is annually admitted to 
vote for his repreſentative, in a legiſla- 


tive aſſembly, every member of which 
repreſents nearly an equal number of the 


people at large. 
The whole landed property of "vg | 


and the other provinces, which our Eaſt 
India Company has acquired, is now ab- 


ſolutely at the diſpoſal of that company, 
and of the Britiſh government, No no- 


bler opportunity, no equal fund for ex- 
hibiting to mankind, the illuſtrious pat- 
tern of a juſt and equal eſtabliſhment of 
landed property, was ever, by any con- 
juncture thrown into the hands of a ſet 
of men very capable of perceiving 
wherein the beſt uſe of ſuch an occaſion 


| would conſiſt. By making a proper uſe 
of it, and by the firm eſtabliſhment of a 


beneficial landed property, /. ſome repa- 
ration might yet be made to that unhap- 
py country for fo many wrongs, and ſome 
ode teſtimony 


= 


5 
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' teſtimony might be Ong amid ſo mana 
ambiguous appearances, to the antient 
| honour, and equitable diſpoſition of the 
Britiſh nation; and What may be more 
directly regarded, an additional ſecurity 
might thereby be provided for the pex- 
manency of our acquiſitions in that part 
of the world. To eſtabliſh a juſt {ſyſtem 
of landed property, and to ſecure it by 
introducing, the trial by jury, are Per- 
| haps the only innovations which Britain 


rian law, (had it been ſuggeſted) in the 
eſtates of the catholics ; theſe regula- 
tions might have been fo deviſed, and 
ſo promulgated, as to operate more ef- 
fectually in attaching the common peo- 

| | ple 


ought to make 1n the antient inſtitutions —_— 
of Indoſtan. Ih wb 
The fituation of Inland 3 1 [ hl 
peaceable years of the preſent reign, ny 
might perhaps have encouraged the le- y 
giſlature of that country, to eſtabliſh 8 | 
ſome confiderable branches of an Agra- 9 
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ple of that perſuaſion, chan in diſguſt" 
ing the great proprietors. 

It ſeems not unlikely that the pro- 


prietors of extenſive grazings, in the 
fohth of Ireland, might be more Gfily 


reconciled to the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 


an Agrarian, thian the holders of arable 
eltates to the fame value, may be hoped 
to be ;—as theſe proprietors of grazings, 
have ſo few people on their wide do- 
mains, they would not be ſo ſenſible . 
as other landholders, to the loſs of in- 
fluence, and that degree of dotninion over 
men, which is no doubt, one of the 
principal charms of landed property. | 
Their rents might probably be increaſed 
by the innovation, for ſurely the free 
— produce of the ground might be greater 
under alternate tillage and grazing, 
than when kept perpetually in graſs. 

Suppoſing however, that their rents were 

only kept up, (which they ought to be at 

Jean they could have little averſion to a 
few 


, 
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fow independant ſettlements, on the fron« 
tiers of. their extenſive eſtates; or if they 
had ſuch averſion, they could not ap- 
prehend, that in parts of the kingdom ſo 
thinly peopled, the increaſe of theſe ſet> 
derten advance very faſt. 


equatey, vit is ſuppoſed, that the mo 


teer corps, who have taken up arms 


for, obtaining a free trade; are for the 
moſt part compoſed of perſons who 
might derive. advantage from equitable 
regulations of property in land. Should 
theſe men come to apprehend their own, 
intereſt; in that point, and ſhould they 


think of inſiſting on the eſtabliſhment. 


of any ſuch regulations, in favour of 
themſelves, and their poſterity, , or for 
the community. in general, would nat 
their preſent aſcendant enable them to 
accompliſh this deſire, if not carried to 
any intemperate extreme? Would not 
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* bez much more important objec, 
and more worthy of their generous en- 
thuſiaſm, than that almoſt nominal in- 
dependance en Great Britain, which 
they appear at preſent ſo eager to obtain? 
1s it not at the ſame time the intereſt of 
Great Britain, that their ardour ſhould 
take this direction, for avoiding the 
threatened conteſt.—for increaſing the 
common ſtrength in the moſt effectual 
manner,—for diverting the induſtry of 
Ireland, from an immediate rivalſhip in 
manufactures, which notwithſtanding 
all ſuppoſitions to the contrary, is very 
juſtly to be dreaded by Great Britain. 
Had the minds of men been prepared 
in any degree for thinking with frec- 
dom on the ſubject of landed property, 


and could the times have admitted of 
any hazardous delay, it might have been 
reckoned very liberal policy, in the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter to have undertaken the pa- 
tronage of the Iriſh common people a- 

| | gainſt 
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gainſt their own parliament and land- 
holders, and then at leaſt, when he pro- "IN 
moted the bills relative to freedom of 
trade, to have annexed to them, condi- 

tions of regulation for landed property, 

by which the freedom of agriculture 

might have been eſtabliſhed at the ſame 

It is only in purely democratical go- 

vernments, of which there are very few, 
or in unlimited monarchies, during the 
reign of a ſovereign, endowed with ſupe- 
rior wiſdom and capacity, that any ſud- 
den or effectual reformation of the abuſes 

of landed property can be expected. Of 

all the abſolute princes who have reigned 

in Europe for many ages, none has ap- 

peared fo well qualified as the preſent 

King of Pruſſia, for conceiving and car- 

xying into execution, in the beſt and 

moſt genuine form, any great and ſingu- 
lar project of this nature. Had the idea 
of reformin g the conſtitution of landed 


| property 


1 
:, = 


property preſentedd itſelf to his mind, in 
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the earlier part of his reign, or had FA 


been ſuggeſted by any of ;the. philoſo- 
phers whom he called around his throne, 


that penetration with *. be diſcerns, 
and that royal patriotiſm ' with Which he 
ſteadily purſues: the real advantage and 
ſtrength of his ſtate, together with the 


native bee of his ſentiments, muſt 


| ſtrongly, to a. ſcheme ſo magnificent.” 


and ſo beneficial And however difficult 
the execution might have proyed to other 
princes, it is plain, that no material ob- 
ſtacle would have preſeuted itſelf, to 
that high authority, wherewith this 
monareh is accuſtomed to regulate, and 
to change the moſt reſpected eſtabliſh- 
ments of his kingdom. It may be 
deemed no flight confirmation of the 
preceding ſpeculations, that this ſagacious 
Prince, although 1 it does not appear that 
he has eyer ei entered i into any theoretical 

inyeſti- 
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Inveſtigation; concerning the nature and 
Juſt extent of the right of landed proper- 
ty, has in fact; practically adopted ſome 
of thoſe maxims; which ſuch inveſtiga- 


tions tend to eftabliſh. No object is ſaid 


to engage his attention more than the 
protection of peaſants from the power of 
their lords: Amid the rigour of a mili- 
tary diſcipline, by which his armies are 


rendered ſuperior to any that the world 


has ſeen elſewhere, every native Pruſſian 
ſoldier is accuſtomed to the domeſtic en- 
gagements of a citizen; and the induſtri- 
ous economy of a farmer or artiſan ; and 
during peace, one half or two-thirds of 


them are diſmifled to the cultivation of 


the fields, or other induſtrious occupa- 
- tions; for nine or ten months in the 
F 

Poſterity will probably applaud this 
happy combination, and the very ſimple 
plan by which it is accompliſhed, above 
all thoſe manœuvers of the parade, and of 
. the 
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the field, which his contemporaries are 
ſo proud to imitate.— As for the land- 
holders, ſo little is he influenced by par- 
tiality to them, or any apprehenſions of 
their diſcontents, that he actually levies 
a tax of thirty- three per cent, (and in 
the caſe of noble tenures more) on the 
real not the ſuppoſed rents of their eſ- 


tates.— Is not this treating them, (in 


conformity to that idea of their juſt 


rights formerly ſuggeſted) as merely 


truſtees or bankers for the public, to the 


full amount of the original value of the 


ſoul ? 


75. Still it muſt be acknowledged, 
that after ſetting aſide all objections ari- 


ſing from the intereſt of landholders, 


* 


and the prejudices of eſtabliſhed opinion, 


there are not wanting others of a general 


nature, which may be oppoſed and not 


without ſome appearance of foundation, 
. to the: nent of a progreſſive 


; 4 Agrarian 
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Agrarian law. That uncertain! and fluc-. 


tuating ſtate i into which all poſſeſſion of 
land, beyond the ſtandard farm, will be 
thrown, may be apprehended to prove 
extremely unfavourable to any ſpirited 
and vigorous cultivation, which is chief- 
ly to be looked for in extenſive farms. 
In the plan of a progreſſive Agrarian, 
more than one clauſe is calculated 
to moderate this fluctuation; greater 
force may be given to theſe; and new 


clauſes of correſponding effect may be 


added. It might be provided, for ex- 
ample, that none but barren and un- 
cultivated lands ſhould be open to clai- 
mants at all times ; cultivated lands 
only one year in feven, or any longer 
period that may be thought re- 
quiſite for the ſecurity of cultivation; 
neither indeed ought uncertainty of 
poſſeſſion, to damp very much the ſpi- 
rit of improvement, while the improver 
is ſtill ſecure of an adequate reward for 
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1860 THE RIGHT OF 
the pains he may have taken; and that 
reward is to be aſſigned him by the 
verdict of an aflize;—at the worſt, in 
| proportion as the ſpirit of improvement 
may be damped in extenſive farms, it 
will be encouraged and excited in the 
ſmaller, where poſſeſſion and full pro- 
perty is rendered ſecure; and in © theſe, 
improvements being carried on, un- 
der the immediate continual inſpection, 
and almoſt by the hands of the improver 
himſelf, they will be accompliſhed with 
more economy, that is, with more ad- 
vantage to the public, and to indivi- 
duals, than commonly happens in ex- 
tenſive undertakings of this ſort. 
The diſcouragement of cftabliſhed ma- 
nufactures, and the increaſe of litigious 
contention, are in like manner odjections, 
which muſt be admitted to a certain 
extent 3 yet not to that degree as to be 
accounted national calamities, or to 
equiponderats the obvious and great 
a — advantages 
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edyantages like to ariſe, from a due re- 
gulation of landed property. | 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that any gat 
number of men, educated to manufac- 
tures, and accuſtomed to the practice of 
mechanic arts, will be withdrawn from 
their reſpective trades, even by the free 
opportunities of engaging in indepen- 
dent agriculture: but a competition 
will take place, with reſpect to the ri- 
ſing progeny of the preſent race, and 
if the greater number ſhall attach them» 


ſelves to agriculture, it need not be re- 


garded as any detriment to the public ; 
ſince, the number of citizens remaining 
the ſame, they will be employed in a 


way which they themſelves prefer, and 


probably to the advantage of their health, 

and of their manners. | | 
With whatever violence the increaſe 
of litigation may break forth, in con- 
ſequence of regulations ſo new, ſo im- 
partant, and not à little complicated, 
the 
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the duration of that evil, cannot be very 
laſting. In a few years, doubtful caſes 
will be cleared up; and precedents of ex- 
tenſive application will be eſtabliſhed : 
and whilſt the attentjon of judicatories, 
and-of clients, i is engaged in ſettling theſe 
new points, the influence of other cauſes, 
by which litigation 18 commonly * | 
duced, will be in ſome degree ſuſ- 
pended, | 
As for the beneficial effects of ſuch 2. 
ſtatute, the candid and intelligent are Ie- 
what theſe might proye in the | diſtrict 
with which they are moſt particularly 
acquainted : and to conſider whether it 
would not very much i improve the con- 
dition, and the proſpects of the day la- 
bourer, the hired ſervant, and the work- 
ing manufacturer; without impoſing on 
the eſtabliſhed farmer, or the landlord, 
any un} juſt or even any conſiderable in- 
convenience: ? Whether it would not 
"RT | | leſſen 
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leſſen the number of the indigent and 
the idle, and ſo reduce the rate of that 
tax by which the rich are obliged to 
maintain them? Whether it would not 
tend to promote cultivation and the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, to favour the increaſe 
of population, and to improve the man- 
ners and virtues of the great body of the 
people ? After having made this eſtimate, 
let them conſider what might have been 
the preſent ſtate of that diſtrict, had 
ſuch a progreſſive Agrarian law, or any 
capital branch of that ſtatute been eſta- 
bliſhed there one hundred, or even fifty 
- Years ago. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


Relative to certain Heads of the fore. 
going Kay: .:.* 


| CT he figures refer to the number s prefixed to the faragrap bi, . 


HE bulk of mankind in every country, are 
ignorant of the difference between their own 
laws, and thoſe of other nations; too ignorant to 
underſtand, and to value aright what 1s truely ex- 
cellent in their own code, or to perceive what im- 
provements it may ftill admit, and what innovations 
ought to be defired. In no article are they more 
ignorant than in reſpect to property in land, the 
eſtabliſhed rules of which are in eyery country ac- 
counted permanent and immutable, as being fixed 
by the deftination of nature. 

- In moſt countries the proprietors of land will ever 
retain a more than equitable authority over thoſe 
Pho cultivate their fields, and not unfortunately for 
both, 
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both, did they not but remember that the ſituation 
of a proprietor is more allied to-that gf. a prince, 
than that of a merchant ; and requires ſome degree 
of thoſe generous ſentiments, and, that benign de- 
meanour, which ought to adorn che higheſt ſtation, 
It cannot be denied, that all over Europe, thoſe 
'who are employed in cultivating the ſoil, lead a very 
wretched life; and that it ſeems very praQticable to 
render their condition much better than it is, with- 
out rendering that of their landlords and ſuperiors 
any worſe. 
| Ir cannot be doubted, chat oc more b 
eſtabliſhments of property in land, than thoſe which 
obtain in Europe, or almoſt any that are known to 
have obtained elſewhere, may be deviſed; and are 
capable of being inſtituted, ASE form and 
conſiſtence from human laws. 

The preſent ſyſtem of property in land, is not 
adapted to times of commerce, order, and tran- 
quillity, but to warlike and turbulent ages, when the 
entire dependance of great bodies of men on their 
leaders, and the confidence of leaders in their re- 
ſpective bands, was e for their common 
ſafety. ' 

In the preſent a oY ſtate of induſtry, ſecurity, 

and commerce, the relations and ties which aroſe 
out of this mutual dependance, with all their con- 
comitant pleaſures and advantages, are unknown; 

and 
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and che landholder, who now ' abuſes that power 
wherewith an obſolete eſtabliſhment has inveſted 
him, to the exacting the laſt farthing his lands can 
produce, and effectuating in combination with 
others, a monopoly of that valuable and neceſſary 
commodity, is, tho' perhaps he knows it not, of all 
citizens the moſt pernicious. He reaps the greateſt 
emoluments from the inſtitutions. of ſociety, and 
contribures leaſt to the increaſe of plenty, or pre- 
ſervation of order. 

It were unjult to cenſure the proprietors of land, 
however, for retaining and exerciſing, as they do, 
a right whoſe foundations have not been enquired 
into, and whoſe extent no one has ever yet con- 
troverted. It is the ſituation in which they find 
themſelves placed, that prompts their conduct, nor 
can they readily conceive, either the injuſtice or the 
detriment which the public ſuffers, 'by permitting 
ſuch rights to be exerciſed. On the other hand, 
the farmers and cultivators have no clear perception 
of the injuſtice and oppreſſion which they ſuffer. 
They feel indeed, and they complain, but -do not 
underſtand, or dare not conſider ſteadily, from what 
cauſe their grievances take their riſe.' The op- 
preflive rights of the one order, and the patient ſub- 
miſſion of the other, have grown up together inſen- 
| fibly from remote ages, in which the preſent ſtate of 
human affairs could not be foreſcen. 


« God 
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“ God gave the earth (2) in common to all 
5 men, but ſince he gave it for their benefit, and 
* the greateſt conveniences of life they were ca- 
* pable to draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
5 he meant it ſhould, always remain common and 
5 uncultivated., He gave to the uſe of the induſ- 
8 trious and rational; and labour was to be his 
* title to it.“ (Mr. Locke on government, page 167 
of Mr. Hollis's edition). Nor yet that it ſhould be 
appropriated i in ſuch a manner, as that when not more 
than half cultivated, the farther cultivation and im- 
provement ſhould be ſtopped ſhort, and the induſtry 
of millions wil'i ing to employ themſelves in render- 
ing the carth more fertile, ſhould be excluded from 
ts proper field, and denied any parcel of the ſoil, 
on Which it could be exerciſed, with ſecurity of 
reaping ts full produce, and juſt reward. 


Even in thoſe countries (13) where the extenſive 
rights of the proprietors of land, are moſt firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and guarded, as in Britain, by laws 
which they themſelves have framed, the magiſtrate 
when any public occaſion requires it, as 1 co. 
dufting new roads, cana's, and ftreets, building 
bridges and fortifications, obliges the propric- 
tors, for a reaionable compenſation, to part with as 
much of the ſoil, as may be requiſite for the in- 
tended works. a is nothing wanting to com« 
n the proſperity of Europe, but a rule, or fa- 

miliar 
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miliar method, according to which the landholders 
may be made, for a like compenſation, to part with 
ſuch portions of the ſoil, as are wanted from time 
to time, for the accommodation of particular citizens, 
defirous to employ their induſtry and their ſtock in 
the cultivation of the earth, with full ſecurity, of 
reaping the due reward, 


It would be unjuft to aſſert (15) that the SY 
holders have premeditated and intended: to effe& 
this oppreſſion of the cultivators, ſo injurious to 
that order of men, and ſo little profitable to the 
landholders themſelves; it would be a miſtake to 
ſuppoſe that it has been accompliſhed by any con- 
certed plan of iniquity and fraud. No, it is the 
courſe of things, that has brought it gradually for. 
ward: the natural ſubmiſſion of dependents has been 
inſenſibly enforced to this degree; the cultivators 
have not been ſufficiently, aware to protect their 
own right; fill leſs has the ſovereign power been 
attentive to prote the moſt uſeful order of men 
in the ſtate. 


If it be aſked (20) what is the moſt natural ſtate 
of human kind; it may be replied ; that in which 
the whole tribe or race approach near to one com- 
mon ſtandard of: comelineſs and ſtrength, without 
any mixture of deformed, dwarfiſh, or mutilated i in- 
dividuals. In other ſpecies of animals, this is al- 
ways found to take place in their natural ſtate, : 
ff | | I 
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If we would aſtertain, whether the ſlaves of anti- 
quity were more or leſs happy, than the modern 
artiſans, manufacturers, cottars, and men of various 
degraded ranks and vocations, abounding in great 
cities, we ought to enquire whether they degenerated 
as perceptibly, and became as dwarfiſh and deform- 
ed, as the races of theſe men become. 


That nation (24) is greatly deceived! and miſled, 
which beſtows any encouragement on manufactures 
for exportation, or for any purpoſe, but the neceſ- 
fary internal ſupply, until the great manufactures 
of grain and paſturage are carried to their, utmoſt 
extent, It can never be the intereſt of the commu- 
nity to do ſo; it may be that of the landholders, 
who defire indeed to be conſidered as the nation it- 
felf, or at leaſt as being repreſentatives of the na- 
tidn, and having the ſame intereſt with the whole 
body of the people, 

In fact, however, their intereſt is in ſome moft 
important reſpec̃ts, directly oppoſite to that of the 
great body of the community, over whom, they ex- 
erciſc an ill · regulated juriſdiction, together with an 


oppreſſive monopoly in the commerce of land to be 
hired for cultivation. 


The encouragements granted to commerce and 
manufactures, and ſo univerſally extolled, ſeem | 
merely ſchemes deviſed for employing the poor, and 
finding ſubiſtence for them, in that manner which 


may 
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may bring moſt immediate profit to the rich: and 
theſe methods, are, if not deliberately, at leaſt wich- 
out enquiry preferred to others, which might bring 


' greater advantage to the body of the people — 
and ultimately even to the rich themſelves. 


The fields around every gentleman's s ſeat ( 26), are 
cultivated in a better manner, and raiſed to a higher 
degree of fertility, than thoſe of the adjacent farms, 
becauſe they have been for ages cultivated by the 
proprietors of the ſoil: in them is ſeen to what de- 
gree of fertility the whole cultivable lands of any 
country may be brought, were every field in like 
manner cultivated by its proprietor, 5 
There is no natural obſtacle to prevent the moſt 
barren ground from being brought by culture, to 
the ſame degree of -fertility with the kitchen garden 
of a villa, or the ſuburbs of a great town. An at- 
tentive application of the natural manure of the 
fields may effect it in a long courſe of time: the 
plentiful and judicious uſe of extraneous manures, 
the great fund of which in the limeſtone. quarries 
and marl pits of the earth, cannot be exhauſted, 
will accompliſh it in a much ſhorter period : but the 
preſe at care, and the ſecure intereſt of a proprie- 
tor is required for both. 


Wick a view. (26) to depreciate the public wedte 
and reſources of this nation, it has been obſerved, 
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chat England has atmoſt no-uncultivated land to be 


knows well, that four- fifth parts of the cultivated 
Jands of England are cultivated in a very imperfe& 
manner, and may be yet raiſed to a fertility twice 
if got three times as great as that which they pre- 
ſently have.—This is a fund, to which the ' wiſdom 
of the nation may ſometime have recourſe, ard by 
Which the induſtry and internal wealth of the com- 
munity may be ſupported, even in the worſt extre- 


mities; nor can it be torn from us but with the in- 


dependance of the ftate. 

An unlimited property in land ought not to be 
poſſeſſed by any citizen; a reftrifted property 
in land cannot —5 communicated to too great a 
nuinber. 

That high proſſ perley which ſotne ſtates have at- 
tained, by the encouragement of manufactures, and 
the proſecution of commerce, oh enlarged and li- 


beral principles, has become of late the object of 
emulation, perhaps of envy. to others, ſo that all 


civilized nations are dow irhpatient to become manu- 
facturing and commereiaf in their turn. Vet be- 
fore che example was ſet, no one had apprehended 
the poſſibility of exciting ſo much active induſtry, 
nor the important effects it was to produce in tlie 


great ſyſtem of Europe. 


Pr. Franklin; in a paper ctrculated in 1777. 
| | Hereafter 
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Hereafter perhaps ſome fortunate nation wilt 
give the example of ſetting agriculture free frorti 
its fetters alſb, and of introducing a change in that 
departthent of induſtry; fi milar to that which has 
been accotnpliſhed in manufactures, and com- 
tnerce, by the diflolvitig of monoplies, and remov- 
ing obſtructions and reſtraints. A new emulation 
will then ariſe among the nations haſtening to ac · 
quire that ſtill higher vigour and proſperity, 
which the emancipation of the Ref, and moſt uſe= 
full of all arts; cannot fail to pedale. 


The ptogreſs of agriculgure (25 will mote readily 
excite the activity of manufactures, and carry that 
branch of national induſtry to its proper pitch, 
than the progteſs of manufactures will carry agri- 
culture to its moſt proſperons ſtate, though each 
it muſt be confeſſed has a reciprocal influence ori 
the other. 

In certain countries manufactures ſeem to have 
advanced beyond their proper pitch, and begin 
very ſenſibly to affect the race of people; ana 
_ their manners. 

Notwithiſtanding the great progreſs which MY 
culture lias made in England, ſtill greater remains 
to be made : though regarded by foreign nations, 
as an example worthy of imitation, it remains for 

oO - Britain 
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Britain ſtill to ne che beſt examples hitherto 
given. | 

The chief obſtacle to rapid improvement of 
agriculture, i is plainly that monopoly of land, which 
reſides in the proprietors, and which the commer- 
cial ſyſtem of the preſent age has taught them ts 
exerciſe with artful ſtrictneſs, almoſt every where. 


Cultivation by ſlaves, (26) by villeins, and by me. 
tayers, have ſucceeded one another all over the weſt 
of Europe. In England, even the laſt of theſe is 
totally worn out, and has given place to cultiva- 
tion by farmers, whilſt in France, two third parts 
of the land is ftill cultivated by metayers, and 
in Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Ruſſia, a yet 
greater proportion is {till cultivated by villeins, and 
flaves. In all theſe ſueceſſive changes, the land- 
holder has ftill found his advantage in commu- 
nicating to the occupier of the ground, a 
greater and greater degree of ſecurity in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the public proſperity has kept pace with 
this good adminiſtration of the landholder's private 
eſtate. England perhaps owes that power and 


luſtre, by which ſhe ſurpaſſes other nations, chief- 
ty to her having preceded them in the proſe- 

cution of theſe changes. Ought it not therefore 
to be tried whether the landholder may nat ſtill fur 
ther improve his own intereſt, as well as the public 


good, 
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good, by purſuing the ſame line a little farther, and 
communicating ſtill greater ſecurity and indepen- 
dance to the cultivators of His fields, 

No impracticable Utopian ſcherhe can be faid 
to be ſuggeſted, in propoſing, that property in land 
ſhould be diffuſed to as great a number of citizens 
as may deſite it: that is only propoſing, to carry 
fomewhat farther; and render more extenſive, a plan 
which the experience of many ages has ſhown to be 
very practicable, and highly beneficial i in every pub- 
hie and private reſpect. 

It is the oppreffion of the Tandhotders and their 
agents, which has ever been the bane of Europe, 
more than even the oppreſſion of the rfioft arbitrary 
governments z and the abſence of this more cloſe 
and prying oppreſſion, renders the deſpotic govern- 
ments of the Eaſt not intolerable to their ſubjects. 
However numerous and powerful that body of men, 
by whom this oppreſſive right is preſently exer- 
ciſed, it may in the courſe of ages be reduced with- 
in proper limits, as other exorbitant invaſions of the 
common rights of men have ſometimes been. 


For what teaſon (30) is the money -holder prohi- 
dited from taking the higheſt intereſt, or premium, 
which he can bargain with the borrower to give? 
chiefly, that he may not thus have it in his power | 
to dacap t the ative ſpirit of commerce and of in- ö 
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POOR by levying too. high a tax on the means by 
which it is to be exerted, Why then ſhould not 
the landholder be reſtrained from taxing at too high 
a rate the means of exerting that ſort of induſtry which 
is of all others the moſt eſſential to the community: 
and is even neceſſary for the ſalutary occupation and 
beft condition of the greater number of its mem - 
bers ? In reſtraining the intereſt of money, the le- 
giſlatures of moſt countries have not feared to impoſe 
a check on the free enjoyment of the reward of in- 
duſtry in its moſt recent form; for that reward in 
its firſt accumulation, and neareſt to the ſources, 
conſiſts always of money, to be lent out at intereſt, 
which is afterwards converted into property in 


land. 


All other kinds of property, (30) as that of the 
money-holder in his cafh, of the inventor in his 
inventions, even that of the writer in his books, arc 
limited and regulated, by the conſideration of what 
is ſuppoſed to tend to the greateſt public utility : 


_ why ought not then the property of the landholder 


in his lands, which is the moſt extenſive and moſt 


important of all, to be ſubmitted to reſtrictions of 
the ſame tendency f 


Much bit (30) has been beſtowed, and not un- 
juſtly, on the advantages of that free circulation and 
1 86 WARY 1 is now eſtabliſhed in moſt 


countries 


5 


— 
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countries of Europe. It is indeed extremely fa- 
vourable to the induſtry of men, and to the provie 
fion of a ſupply for all their wants, that whoever 
poſſeſſes ſkill, art, or diligence of any kind, may 
find the materials whereon to exerciſe his talents at 
a moderate price; and may bring the produce of his 
labour to a free market. 2 

This freedom is enjoyed completely by every 
ſort of mechanick, manufacturer, and artiſt, ex- 
cepting only the cultivator of the ground, who is 
of all others the moſt eſſential artiſt to the welfare of 
the community.— He indeed in many countries may 
now bring. o his produce to à free and open market, 
but he cannot ſo eafily find the rude materials of his 
induſtry at a reaſonable price :—For he is confined 
in his enquiry and choice, to that narrow diſtri of 
country with which he 'is acquainted, and even to 
the ſmall number of farms that may happen to fall 
vacant about the ſame time with his own: in this 
narrow diſtrict, a monopoly is eſtabliſhed againſt 
him in the hands of a few landholders; in this re- 
ſpe& his ſituation is much inferior to that of the 
artiſt, who can go to a cheap market wherever it is 
found, and can bring his rude materials from a great 
diſtance to his home; but the cultivator muſt carry 


his home to his rude materials when he has found 
them, | 


In 
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In another more important ihe, the confiticn 


of the cultivator ' is ſtill worle : : every other artiſt 


when he has purchaſed his rude materials, becomes 
ſole proprietor of them for ever, and whatever {kill 
or diligence he beftows in improving or refining 
them, | Whatever additional value he gives them, no 
other perſon has any right to the whole or to any 
part of it. It is rarely, indeed, that the cultivator 
can purchaſe his materials on ſuch terms ; the RHelds 
he has improved, he muſt ſurreader at a fixed pe- 
riod, and cannot ſeparatg the improveinents | he has 
made to Garry them away with him. IS he not 
nearly in che ſtare of 4 borrower of money, who 
after thirty. one years certain poſſeſſion of the ſam 


borrowed, paying regularly a large intereſt, ſhould 
be obliged to refund the capital, and to pay along. 


with it whatever he had gained by the ule of the 
money, and had not thought Proper to ſpend 1 in his 


daily ſubſiſtence? 


Would it not at leaſt be fair, that if the cultiva- 
tor cannot purchaſe his rude materials in perpetual 
property, he may be permitted to carry off the 
additional improvement he has made; or (if 
that cannot be ſeparated from the original ſub- 


ject,) entitled to require ſome equivalent for its 
value. 


The 


* 
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The monopoly (33) poſſeſſed by landholders, en- 
ables them to deprive the peaſants not only of the 
due reward of induſtry exerciſed on the ſoil, but of 
that alſo which they may have opportunity of exer- 
ciſing in any other way, and on any other ſubject; 
and hence ariſes the moſt obvious intereſt of the 
landholder, in promoting manufactures. 

There are diſtricts in which the landholder's rents 
have been doubled within fifty years, in conſequence 
of a branch of manufacture being introduced and flou- 
riſhing, without any improvement in the mode of a- 
griculture, or any conſiderable increaſe of the produce 
of the ſoil. Here, therefore, the landlords are great 
gainers, but by what induſtry or attention have they 
earned their profits ? How have they contributed to 
the progreſs of this manufacture, unleſs by forbear- 
ing to obſtru@t it? and yet from the neceſſity under 
which the manufaQuring poor lived, of reforting to 
theſe landholders to purchaſe from them the uſe of 
houſes and land, for the reſidence of their families, 
they have been enabled to tax their humble induſtry 
at a very high rate, and to rob them of perhaps 
more than one half of its rewaid. : 

Had the manufacturers of fuch diſtricts poſſeſſed 
what every citizen ſeems entitled to have, a ſecure 
home of their own, had they enjoyed full property 


in their lands, would not then the reward of their 
induſtrious 


2 
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induſtrious labour. have. remazned entire in their 
awn hands ? f 


"The 8 ( 33) of rude materials, PET 
penſably requiſite for carrying on any branch. of 
induſtry, is far more pernicious chan the monopoly 
of manufactured commodities ready for conſump- 
tion. The monopoly poſſeſſed by landholders i is of 
the firſt ſort, and affeQs the prime. material of the 
moſt eſſential induſtry. 

This monopoly indeed cannot be. ſaid to take. 
place. in any country, until the age of military ſuite.” 
and ſervices be paſt, and the reign of law, and of 
order well eſtabliſhed. Till that time the land- 
holder ſtands no leſs. in need of brave and ſtrong n 
men to aſſiſt and defend him, and attached to his 
intereſt, than theſe men ftand i in need of cultivable. 
ſoil on which their induſtry may be exerciſed in the 
interyals of tumult, and from which the ſubſiſtence . 


of their families may be procured. Each party 


therefore having a eommodity to traffick, of which 


the other ſands in need, the bargain will be made 
on equitable terms. 


What is it that (34) in England reftraing he early | 
marriages of the poor and induſtrious claſſes of 
men? Alas, not. the marriage act, but a ſyſtem of 
inſtitutions more difficult to be reformed ; ; eſta- 


bliſhing 


— 
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bliſhing in a few hands, that monopoly of land by 
which the improveable as well as the improved value 

of the ſoil is engroſſed. It is this which chiefly oc- 

cafions the difficulty of their finding early and com- 

_ Fortable ſettlements in life; and fo prevents the 
conſent of parents from being given before the legal 
Age. It is this difficulty which even after that age 
is paſſed, ſtill witholds the conſent of parents, ro- 

ſtrains the inclinations of the parties themſelves, 

and keeps ſo great a number of the lower claſſes 
unmarried to their thirtieth ar fortieth years, per- 

aps for their whole lives, | 


Let it be conſidered (35) 3 regulations 2 
colony of men ſetiling in a ſmall iſland, juſt ſuffici- 
ent to furniſh them ſubſiſtence, by the aid of high 
cultivation, would probably eſtabliſh in order to 
render the igdependant ſubſiſtence of each indivi- 
dual ſecure, and to prevent any one, or a few, from 
engroſſing the territory, or acquiring a greater 
ſhare than might be conſiſtent with the public good? 
Juſt ſuch regulations reſpecting property in land, it 
would be the intereſt of every ſtate to eſtabliſh a. 
any period of its hiſtory. The ſuppoſed ſtate of this 
colony, whoſe land aided by the higheſt cultivation, 
is but juſt ſufficient to maintain its people, is that 
to which every nation ought to aſpire, as to its 
moſt perfect: ſtate ; and to chat ſtate the progreſs of 


phy facal 
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phyſical cauſes will bring it forward, if no E N 
obſtructions are interpoted. 


It has been required 0 39) of the magiſtrate, that 
be ſhould with the ſame affiduity apply rewards to 
virtue, as puniſhments to vice. The part which he 
has to act in reſpect of theſe caſes is very different. 
The natural ſentiments of men, are ſufficient to re · 
prefs ſmaller vices, and to encourage and reward 
great and ſtriking virtues: but they are not vi- 
gorous enough to apply adequate punifhment to 
great crimes, nor ſteady and uniform enough to 
ſecure due reward and regular encouragement to 
the common and ordinary virtues of human life, Ft 
is to great crimes, therefore, that the magiſtrate muſt 
apply fit puniſhment, and protection he muſt give to 
the ordinary virtues. Of theſe there is none which 
will ſtand more in need of his protection, or may be 
more effectually reached by his care, than induſtry, 
I he cultivation of the ſoil is by far the moſt exten. 
five, and moſt important branch of national in- 
duſtry, and in all reſpeQs moſt worthy of the ma- 
giſtrate's peculiar attention. 


Every man, (39) and every order of men have 
their peculiar commodity, which they bring to 
market for the ſervice of the community, and for 
procuring the means af their own ſubſiſtence. It 
wauld be injuſtice and oppreſſion, thereſore, in any 
one 
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oge order to impoſe reſtrictions on any other, rer 
ſpecting che price they may demand for their pecu- 
liar commodity. This injuſtice, however, certain 
higher orders haye atteippted, tho' generally witk- 
out ſucceſs, to put in practice, on various occaſions, 
againſt their inferiors; againſt hired ſervants, day 
labourers, journeymen, and artifts of various kinds, 
by preſcribing. limits to the * they are allowed 
to alk, or to receiye. | 

Theſe lower claſſes of citizens dove only che la- 
bour of their hands for their commodity, and if any 
is more chan another entitled to the privileges of a 
free and equal market, it is ſurely that which may 
be accounted more immediately, the gift of nature 
to each, | thi 

The community has 2 right, no doubt, to re- 
ſtrain individuals, from doing ought that may be 
pernicious, or offenſive: what right it can have 
to compel them to exert their induſtry for the pub- 
lic ſervice, at a regulated price, may admit of queſ- 
tion, excepting only thoſe caſes in which the ſafety 
af the ſtate is brought into immediate and evident 
danger. This will not be alledged when journeymen 
taylors, or even farm ſervants refuſe to work with- 
out an increaſe of wages. 


In the progreſs of (45) the European ſyſtem 
of landed property, three ſtages may be diſ- 


tinguiſhed, 
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nguiſned. the dotmeſlie, tie feudal, —and the 
commercial. In the firſt, che condition of the cul- 
tivator- was ſecured. from any great oppreſſion, by 
cha affeHonate ſympathy ' of the chief of his 
In the ſecond it was ſtill ſetured, and almoſt as 
eſſectually ſecured, by that need which his lord had 
of attachment, aſſiſtanee and ſupport in the fret 
quent military enterprizes, and dangers in Which 
he was engaged. 
But in the commercial "ſtate; there is no naturat 
Ai may eſtabliſn the ſecurity of the cul. 
BVrator z and his lord has hardly any obvious in: 
tereſt, but to ſquteze his induſtry as much as he 
can. It remains therefore for the legiſlatures of dif- 
ſerent countries to eſtabliſh ſotne controul for pro- | 
| tecting the eſſential intereſts of their common ped- 
pie: It is an object which deſerves and will reward 
their care: In the dark and diforderly ages, the 
oppreſſion exerciſed over the cultivators, could not 
be reduced to a ſyſtem. Their landlords: depended 
on their aſſiſtance, and military ſervices, and would 
not, therefore, hazard the diminotion of their at- 
tachment. If at any time the landlord endeavour- 
ed to exact more than they were inclined- to give, 
means of concealment, and evaſion, were not want- 
ing, by which his rapacity might be 'effeftually 
eluded. But in the preſent times, there is no reci- 
procal 
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procal dependance, and all means of concealment 
and evaſion, are rendered by the order of our laws, 
uncertain, or indeed vain. 

In thoſe diſorderly times, whatever oppreſſion or 
chance of oppreſſion, the cultivators of the field 
were expoſed to, they ſaw their landlords expoſed 
to others, perhaps greater and more frequent ; there 
were common to both, anuncertainty in the pot- 
ſeflion of their juſt rights, and to compenſate this, 
a chance of obtaining by addreſs ſomewhat beyond 
theſe rights. In the preſent times theſe common 
chances are removed, by the protection of cſtabliſh- 
ed government. The rights of the higher orders 
are rendered perfectly ſecure, while thoſe of the 
cultivators are Jaid open to their oppreſſions. 


| Teſeems to have been (57) unfortunate for the Ro- 
mans, that in the age of the Gracchi, the prac- 
rice of granting leaſes for any conſiderable term of 
years was not familiar, and the alicnation of land un- 
der a reſerved rent, wholly unknown. Had Tiberius 
Gracchus propoſed to the Patricians, either of theſe 
plans for accommodating the poor citizens with 
lands, a compromiſe might probably bave taken 
place, to the great advantage of both. He would 
not have encountered 'ſuch determined oppoſition - 
at firſt, nor would he have been forced into the vi- 
olent meaſures he afterwards adopted, 
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In the hiſtory of this illuſtrious citizen of Rome, 
thoſe men who may hereafter undertake the patron- 
age of general rights, and of the lower claffes of man- 
kind, may find an inſtructive example, how necefſa- 
ry it is to adhere to moderation, even in the nobleſt 
purſvits ; and not to ſuffer the inſolent and unreaſon- 
able obſtinacy of opponents, to provoke any paſſi - 
onate retaliation. Had Gracchus perſevered in main - 
taining his firſt temperate and liberal propoſal, - had 
he not impetuouſly, it cannot be ſaid unjuſtly, hurried 
into the extreme oppoſite to that which his anta- 
goniſts held, it cannot be doubted, that his great 
endeavours might have proved fortunate for himſelf 
and his country. 


If the original value of the foil (14) be the joint 
property of the community, no ſcheme of taxation 
can be ſo equitable as a land tax, by which alone the: 
expences of the ſtate ought to be ſupported, until 
the whole amount of that original value be ex- 
hauſted ; for the, perſons who have retained no por- 
tion of that public ſtock, but have ſuffered their 
ſhares to be depoſited in the hands of the landholders, 
may be allowed to complain, if before that fund is 
entirely applied to the public uſe, they are ſubjected 
to taxes, impoſed on any other kind of property, or 
any articles of conſumption. | 

How prepoſterous then is the ſyſtem of that coun- 
try which maintains a civil and military eſtabliſt- 


ment, 
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ment, by taxes of large amount, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of any land- tax at all? In that example may 


be perceived the true ſpirit of legiſlation, as exerciſed 
by landholders alone. | 

Without regard to the original value of the foil, 
the groſs amount of property in land is the fitteſt 
ſubject of taxation; and could it be made to ſupport 
the whole expence of the public, great advantages 
would ariſe to all orders of men. What then, it 
may be ſaid, would not in that caſe, the proprietors 
of ſtock in trade, in manufacture, and arts, eſcape 
taxation, that is, the proprietors of one half the 
national income? They would indeed be ſo ex- 
empted; and very juſtly, and very profitably for 
the ſtate; for it accords with the beſt intereſts of 
the community, thro' ſucceſſive generations, that 
active progreſſive induſtry ſhould be exempted, if 
poſlible, from every public burthen, and that the 
whole weight ſhould be laid on that quieſcent ſtock, 
which has been formerly accumulated, as the te- 


ward of an induſtry, which is now no longer ex- 
exted. 


& juſt and exact valuation of landed property, 


is the neceſſary bafis of an equal land-tax, and the 
tenant in mortgage ought to ſuſtain a proportional 
ſhare of the burthen, in the actual laadholder's ſtead. 


To keep a land- tax equal, the valuation ought to 
be renewed from age to age. 
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If that valuation returns periodically after lotig 
intervals, of half a century or more, inftead of re- 
preſſing the progreſs of improvement in agriculture, 
it will tend to excite the utmoſt diligence in that 
Yam . 

If in any country there is reaſon to apprehend 
that the incumbered Rate of the finances will con- 
train the rulers of the ſtate, in a ſhort time, to 
have recourſe to this great fund, the expeQation of a 
new valuation will damp the progreſs of agricul- 
ture ; and the intelligent friends of the public 
good ought to defire, that a ſcheme which cannot 
be avoided, ſhould take "un without delay. 


The ;nflitotions of the Moſaical law (26) reſpe&- . 
ang property in land, have been but little attended 
to by the learned. 

To that moſt reſpectable ſyſtem an appeal may 
be made in ſupport of theſe ſpeculations ; for the 
aim of the Moſaical regulations plainly is, that every 
field ſhould be cultivated by its proprietor, and that 
every deſcendant of Jacob ſhould poſſeſs in full pro- 
perty a field which he might cultivate, 

Whoever ſhall conſider the probable effect of 
ſuch an. inſtitution in increahng the number of 
people, will ceaſe to wonder at the uncommmon 
populouſneſs of Judea in antient times. The ſame 
effect might be renewed in that country, could 

: theſe 
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theſe Agrarian regulations be reſtored to their force, 
The ſame effect might be exhibited in almoſt any 
diſtrict of Europe in which they could be eſtabliſhed 
for any length of time. 

While ſovereigns, judges, and clergymen, have 
made continual reference to the Mofaical law, as to 
a ſtandard, by which their regulations and their 
claims were juſtified and enforced, it may ſeem 
ſtrange, and worthy of regret, that the com- 
mon people have never had recourſe to the ſame 
ſtandard, and claimed the advantages, of an Agrarian 
inſtitution, ſo favourable to the independance of 
agriculture, the increaſe of population, and the 
comfortable ſtate of the lower claſſes of men. 

Occaſion will be found of treating more at length 
of the Moſaical Agrarian, conſidered as an geconomi- 
cal regulation, in a hiſtory of property in land, 
which may hercafter be offered to the public. 


Sumptuary laws (40) have been frequently turn- 
ed into ridicule, and not unjuſtly, as pretending to 
maintain an impraQticable ſimplicity, and an un- 
neceſſary auſterity of manners, among the great 
body of citizens: but they deſerve a very different 
eſtimation, if conſidered as means of directing the 
public induſtry to thoſe exertions which may be pro- 
ductive of the moſt extenſive utility, and moſt valua- 
ble enjoyments to the community at large. 
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If thoſe perſons Who ſpend their days in the 
manufactures of velvet, and of lace, could be in- 
duced to employ the ſame induſtry in raifing grain, 
potatoes, and flax, would they not by increaſing 
the plenty of theſe neceſſary commodities, augment 
the real accommodation of a very numerous claſs | 


of citizens? and would not the happineſs thence 


ariſing, more than compenſate the ſcarcity of thoſe 
ſrivolous reſinements which may be required for the 
gratification of a few ? 
Why ſhould it be neceſſary not to reſtrain the 
induſtry, which miniſters to luxury, but becauſe the 
induſtry which is productive of eſſential plenty, is 
reſtrained ? If the cultivation of the fields was laid 
open on reaſonable terms, would not the impoſition 


of taxes on arts and manufactures, ſubſervient to 
luxury, tend to encourage the increaſe of uſeful 


ene fit for general conſumption ? ? 


An abſolute monarch ( 52) might combine toge- 
ther the increaſe of his revenue, and the encou- 


ragement of ſmall farms in the ſame regulation, by | 
impoſing a heavy tax on all future increaſe of rent, 
excepting in thoſe farms which did not exceed the 
extent, of one plough, and were granted in leaſe for 


a term not leſs than fifty years. Such an edi& 
muſt operate beneficially, eithet by bringing money 
into the treaſury of the ſtate, or by increaſing the 
number of citizens in the moſt uſeful claſs, | 
Whar 
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What is the Thorteſt term of à leiſe (54) which 
dught to be given by the landlord; or atcepted by 
the cultivator? In Ireland, that may be exactly 


determined by tlie. ſtatutes, to be not leſs than 


thirty-one years. For if any great landholder, re- 
ſolves not to give leaſes of more than twenty- one 
years, he determines to treat his proteſtant tennan- 
try, more unkindly, and more unreaſonably, than 
the legiſlature actuated by the moſt violent ſpirit of 
perſecution, thought it proper or decent, that the 
Roman Catholics ſhould be treated, 


Any tax iinpoſed on extenſive farms, ( 52) might 
froin its novelty be regarded as a grievance ; but the 
ſervants tax which is ſo juſtly popular; might be 
applied to the ſame purpoſe, if extended to hired 
ſervants etnployed in agricultute, when more thay 
one are kept in the ſame family; and to riſe to ſtill 
higher rates in proportion to the numbers kept; 

The popular voice has demanded a heavy tax on 


the foreign domeſticks, that are ſo frequently to be 


ſeen in the families of the rich : but the ſuggeſtion 
ought not to meet with attention. Theſe foreigners 
are generally employed in frivolous offices in the 
train of opulence and luxury, and were they pro- 
ſcribed by the impoſition of any heavy tax, an equal 
number of robuſt Engliſhmen would be called away 
from their ruſtic labours, and other neceſſary em- 
ploymgnts, allured by higher. wages, to perform 
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more awkwardly the ſame ſervile taſks, and to lead 
the ſame diſſipated lives. The profitable induſtry 
of the nation would be diminiſhed in proportion. 


In any juft ſyſtem of regulations (26) relative to 
property in land, the chief difficulty muſt be to re- 
concile the intereſts of an improving agriculture, with 
the natural rights of every individual, to a certain 
ſhare of the ſoil of his country : but in the preſent 
ſtate of municipal law in Europe, the intereſt of 
improving agriculture is facrificed, and yet the 
right of the people to a common poſleflion, or to 
equal ſhares on partition, is not provided for. Both 


are given up, in favour of the lordly rights of one 
pre-eminent order of men. 


Io a wiſe and benevolent legiſlature (47) it can 
never appear that the free courſe of emigration 
could prove detrimental to the community, over 
which that legiſlature preſides. For what are the 
effects of a free and a briſk emigration ? It operates 
in two ways, on two different claſſes of men, Tt 
betters the circumſtarices of all thoſe who derive 
their ſubſiſtence from the produce of their labour. 
It impairs the circumſtances of all thoſe who are 
ſupported by a tax or impoſt, collected from the 
labour of other people, It betters, therefore, the 
circumſtances of nine millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand out of ten millions of people, it impairs the 
eircumſtances of one hundred thouſand ; and to a 


. hundred 
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hundred thoufand perſons, who live partly on the 
produce of their own labour, and. partly on'a tax 
collected from others, the effect is indifferent. 
Emigration is part of the plan purſued by nature, 
in peopling the earth: and laws directed to oppoſe 
or reſtrain it, may be ſuſpected of the ſame abſurd 
and unnatural tendeney, as laws for reſtraining po- 
pulation itſelf, 


England virtually acknowledges (40) by the 
ſyſtem of her poor laws, that right of common oc- 
cupation of the territory of the ſtate which belongs 
to every individual citizen, and has only varied, 
perhaps AR the natural means of rendering that 
right effectual. N 

It has been common of TP to complain of, and 
to tradiice this the moſt generous, and the moſt re- 
ipeRable eſtabliſhment, of which the juriſprudence of 
nations can boaſt. It is the monopoly. of land- 
holders, that renders ſuch an eſtabliſhment neceſſary; 
it is their diſcontent that aggravates the complaints 
againſt it. All men who can regard the intereſts of 
the poor, and of the landholders, with an impartial 
eye, will perceive that it 1s not leſs juſt, than ge- 
nerous; and will find reaſon to think, that it has 
proved highly beneficial to England, in reſpect of 
the ſpirit of her people. 

The abuſes which may have crept into this re- 
ſpectable ſyſtem of laws, ought Not to be alledged 


againſt. 
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ugainſt its. utility, for eyen in the moſt perverted 
ſtate of the inſtitution, the abuſes are fully com- 
penſated, by equivalent advantages; and that they 
are nat in a great meaſure reQified and remoyed, is 
the fault of thoſe only, whoſe intereſt and whole 
duty require them to attend to this care. 

Even whale they ſubſiſt, the chief abuſes of the 
poor laws, tend more to the adyantage of the poor 
than of the rich; and of all permanent inſtitutions, 
there js no other, perhapsy of which this can * 
affirmed. 

No regulation could tend mare edu to pra- 
mote a reduction of poor rates, than the eſtabliſhment 
of certain branches of a: progreſſive Agrarian law; 
and it might deſerye conſideration, whether: other 
methods of reducing ' theſe rates, which are at- 
tempted, and which may be ſuppoſed by the poot 
khemſelves, to bear hard on the freedom of their 
condition, ought not to be accqmpanied with ſome 
eſtabliſhment of that nature; which whilſt it might 
contribute effectually to alleviate the burthen of the 
rates, would tend at the ſame time, to convert this 
claſs of men into a new ſourge of national 88 
and of encreaſing force. | 

The great amount of the poor rates is juſtly, im- 
puted to this, that whilſt young and healthy, the 
lower claſſes of labourers and ſervants do not fave 
their wages as they might, for the affiſtance of their 
eld © 73 The reaſon why they do not ſaye for that 


* purpoſe, 


— 
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purpoſe, is ſuppoſed to be the aſſurance they have of 
being maintained by the pariſh, when they come to 
ſtand in need of it. Another reaſon might be 
given: they do not ſave, becauſe they ſee no pro- 


bable view of obtaining by ſuch ſaving, a com- 


fortable ſettlement, in which they may ſpend their 
old age with their families around them. © I never 


yet knew, ſays a writer “, who has obſerved them 


well, one inſtance of any poor man's working 
ce diligently, while in health, to eſcape coming ta 
« the pariſh when ill or old. Some will aim at 
c taking little farms—but if by any means they are 
« diſappointed in their endeavours, they conſider the 
ce money they have already ſaved, as of no further 
ec value, and ſpend it long before they really need 
cc it ;” almoſt all of them, it may be believed, 
a aim at taking ſmall farms, were the opportu- 
nities frequent, and the terms eaſy. 

That much of the diſſipation and profligacy ot 
the poor ariſes from their not having a proper ob- 
ject of ſaving, offered to their hopes, was ſurely 
the opinion of thoſe who framed an excellent bill 
which in 1773 paſſed through the Houſe of Com- 


mons, for inviting the poor to ſet apart money, 


for the purchaſe of annuities, in their reſpective 


pariſhes, and townſhips. 
An annuity may be a very proper object for the 
unmarried, and thoſe who purpoſe to have none 


® Farmer's Letters, p. 294. 


but 
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but themſelves to care for; but the natural object 
of every young peaſant, is a ſmall farm on which 
he may ſettle with the companion of his affections, 
and raiſe a family of his own ; for this objekt, if it 
appears attainable, far the greater number of them | 
will work hard, and fave with occonomy. 

Perhaps no better reaſon can be given for the 
great increaſe of poor rates in England, fince the 
reign of Charles II. while in Wales, they 1 remain 
almoft the ſame, but the increaſe of manbfactures 
and che diminiſhed number of mall farms, 


The accumolation of a national debt (62) muſt 
be acknowleged to be a great evil; yet is it poſſible 
that the nature of that evil may be in ſome de- 
gree miſtaken, and its diſtant terrors eragge· 
ratet. | ary 

The compariſon which offers itſelf at firſt, be- 

een the incumbrances of a nation, and thoſe of an 
individual's fortune, is juſt only in a few particu- 
lars. Money borrowed by a nation, is chiefly 
furniſhed by its own fubjects, into whoſe hands it 
is chiefly paid back for ſervices performed ; and the 
Rock of the community, compared with that of its 
neighbours, is leſſened only by the amount of what 
| is borrowed from ſubjects of a foreign ſtate. 
Taxes impoſed for defraying the intereſt of a 
| figs debt, muſt in ſome degree endanger the ſup- 
preſſion of manufactures, and the loſs of foreign 
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commerce. This is perhaps the only evil, which 
may not be ſeparated from this accumulation of 
national debt; nor ought this to be accounted very 
formidable by a nation abounding with men, and 
poſſefling wide tracts of waſte, or half cultivated 
land, in the improvement of which, the induſtry of 
theſe men may be employed. In ſuch. a ſituation, a 
nation well informed of its true intereſts might de- 
ſpiſe the loſs. 

But if it is the eſtabliſhed opinion of any people, 
that the publick profperity depends onꝰ the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of their commerce with other nations, 
that people ought, in conſiſtency, to avoid the oc- 
caſions of contracting debt. | 

If a nation already incumbered with a great load 
of debt, forſees rather the neceſſity of augmenting, 
than any poſſibility of diminiſhing the load, that 
nation ought, beforehand, gradually to prepare 
thoſe reſources by which the public opulence, and 
the induſtry of the ſubjeAs may be ſuſtained, when 
foreign cotnmerce ſhall have failed, 

Whatever national advantages are aimed at by 
efforts requiring the accumulation of public debt ; 
whatever evils' are to be guarded againſt, as pro- 
cceding from ſuch accumulation, a minute parti- 
tion of property in land muſt be favourable to the 
meaſures of the leur 1 in either Purfalt. 


The 
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The outlines (69) of a, voluntary ſubſcription, 
ſebeme for promoting the independance of agricul- 
ture, and ſecuring the advantage to the ſubſcribers 
families, might be delineated in this manner. 

An hundred ſubſcribers, at 1001. each, form. a, 
capital to be laid out in the purchaſe of lands; theſe. 
lands, as the leaſes expire, to be divided into allot- 
ments of a ſingle plough each. All deſcendants of 
ſubſcribers, males or married females, to be entitled, 
if they require it, to an allotment, at a rent PL 
by a jury, and on condition of reſidence and WI | 
cultivation. 

The produce of theſe rents to accumulate, ood to 
be expended from time to time in purchaſing lands 
to be divided in like manner. 6 
Precedence of claims among deſcendants of equal 

propinquity to the ſubſcribers, to be determined by 
lots. 

All allotments after 50 years poſſeſſion, to be fub- 
1c to claims of ſmaller allotments of fix acres each, 
if any candidates diſappointed of the large allot- 
ments chuſe to ſettle on ſo ſmall a patrimony. A 
jury muſt in that caſe determine what rent 1s to be 
paid to the fund, and what to the firſt occupier of 
the allotments, 

The ufual ſubſcription ſocieties are formed to 
provide for widows or children, an annual Payment 
during life, or a ſum 0 money to aſſiſt in begin- 

ning 
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ning the world. The object of this one would be, 
to provide fot a long and increafing race of deſcen- 
dants, an inheritance, if they ſtood in need of it, 
and that of the moſt valuable kind, being à fund 
on which the moſt n n AY: 1 com- 
r exerciſed. 


Tp of unbiaſſed en (74)it _ e ap- 
pear, that no right whatever can be hetter founded, 
than that which every man willing to employ him- 
ſelf in agriculture, has to claim a certain portion of 
the diſtrict in which he happens to be born, he be- 
coming bound to make juſt compenſation to thoſe 
by whoſe labour that ſpot of 3 has been Sep- 
tilized. 

1 belongs to the ey to eſtabliſh rules, ; 
by: which this general right may become definite, 
and to preſcribe a method by which the: diſtribu- 
tion may be made,.and the compenſation aſcertained. 

The rules adopted for this purpoſe may be more 
or leſs prudent and equitable, and more or leſs fa- 
yourable to the poor or to the rich, without any 
heavy imputation on the ſpirit of the laws: but not 
to recognize ſuch a right at all, not to have eſta- 
bliſhed any rules by which its claims may be aſcer- 
tained and complied with, ought to be accounted 
eſſentially unjuſt. | 

Means may certainly be ere N by which 
flus general right of the community, in the pro- 


perty 
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perty of the foil may be fo clearly and practically 
aſcertained, that the private landholder fhall have 
no eccafion to be afraid of ſuffering injury, or ma- 
terial inconvenience, when wy ſhare of that public 
right is claimed. 

The plan of a progreſſive Agrarian law is. an at- 
tempt towards the diſcovery of ſuch means: but the 
problem i is difficult, and the imperfections of a firft 
e ay deſerve to > be excuſed, | 


Almoſt all of Agrarian laws ( 72) jos proceeded on 
the plan of reſtricting that extent of landed property, 
which an individual may acquire, and not the na- 
ture and the force of that right with which, the 
landholder is inveſted. Thus endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh an equality of fortune, they have been. found 
impracticable, and could they have been carried into 
execution, they muſt have proved detrimental to the 
progreſs of induſtry and of commerce. 1 


The illuſtrious ſituation (46) of a monarch, 
placed at the head of victorious armies, might well 
Inſpire with generous ſentiments, any mind not ig- 
nobly formed, and waken a magnanimous deſire 
of promoting the general welfare of mankind. In 
this manner it has operated, even on the breaſts of 
men, numbered with barbarians, whoſe names and 
characters can with difficulty be reſcued from the 
obſcurity of Gothick annals (ſee Hiſtory of the De- 


cline 
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cine and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 3. p. 250.) 
To ſave from oblivion ſuch authentic examples 
of true heroiſm, is one of the moſt pleaſing taſks 
which a hiſtorian can have to perform: to record 
them for the inſtruction of the great and powerful, 
in the pages of a work which may be long and often 
revolved, is one of the moſt eſſential ſervices that 
can be rendered ta mankind. 


The more unlimited that power is (74) with 
which any monarch is inveſted, the more it ſeems 
incumbent on him to attend with peculiar care, to 
the protection of the common people. Other ranks 
have their privileges, their wealth, and acquiſitions 
of various kinds, to protect and ſupport them; but 
the common people have none of theſe, and not 


having repreſentatives in any legiſlative council, as 


under limited monarchs, the ſovereign himſelf is in 
fact their repreſentative, and cannot but perceive 
that he ought to be in a more particular manner, 
the guardian of this helpleſs claſs of men, 


Perhaps even the oppreſſion of the taille, if it muſt ; 
not be removed, might in ſome degree be alleviated, 


by communicating to the cultivators a more per- 
manent right in the ſoil which they cultivate. 

The condition of Metayers, who pay a certain 
proportion, generally one half of the produce of their 
farm, might receive a very great improvement, at- 


tended with great increaſe of profit to the landlords _ 


them- 


* 
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themſelves, If that payment was to be regulated by 
valuations of the n made at cen in- 
tervals. * 


It is not qrobable that the narrow views of the 
landholders will permit them to embrace ſuch a ge- 
neral plan. Could the ſovereign authority be em- 
ployed to compel them, it would be a very glorious 
and beneficial exertion of abſolute power. 
It may be received as a general maxim of very im- 
portant application; that if any rent, tax, taille, or 
tithe, 1s to be levied from the produce of cultiva- 
tion, and to bear proportion to the increaſe of that 
produce, the intereſt of the cultivators, and of the 
perſons having right to the tax, will be moſt effec- 
tually combined, not by an annual variation of its 
amount, nor by a rate fixed for ever, but by a pe- 
» rTiodical valuation, returning after fixed and confi- 
derable intervals. 
Unlimited monarchs theniſelves, i in reſuming and 
regulating the improvident grants which their abel 
tors have made of crown- lands, foreſts, and domains, 
find it requiſite to uſe much tenderneſs, and to take 
many precautions for avoiding odium, when theſe 
reſumptions are to be made for the advantage of the 
treaſury alone (See Compte rendu au Roi, par 
M. Necker). But if the leading object of ſuch re · 
ſumptious was underſtood to be a defire of accom- 
modating the induſtrious poor of the neighbouring 
diſtricts with ſmall independent ſettlements, 1 in full 
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| Sper, ſuch a benevolent meaſure, while it might 
be made to promote the increaſe of the revenue 


very much, could not fail to meet with the national 
applauſe. | | 


Even in Great Britain, (775) althongh the whole 
legiſlative power reſts in the hands of the land- 


holders, it is not too ſanguine to hope, that time, 
and favourable occaſions, and general views of pub- 


lic good, which, in this fortunate country, have 
ſometimes triumphed in part over the ſtrongeſt 
partial intereſts, may give riſe to ſome innovations, 
favourable to the independant ſettlements of the la- 


bouring poor. 
At the concluſion of this or ſome future war, 


may not the indulgence granted to diſbanded fol- 
diers be extended ſo far, as to enable them to make 


{mall ſettlements after the manner of the progreſſive 
Agrarian law, in the uncultivated lands of their 
reſpective pariſhes or counties. | 

May not the preſent method of dividing and in- 
cloſing commons, which, though favourable to cul- 
tivation, is known to curtail very much the inde- 
pendent rights, and comfortable circumſtances of the 
lower orders of the poor, be exchanged for ſome 
plan more allied in its aim to the proviſions of a 
progreſſive Agrarian. 

If the preſent ſyſtem of diviſion is ſtill retained, 
might not the common fo incloſed, be made liable 


to 
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to options fimilar to thoſe of a progreſſive Agrarian 
law, to commence after it has been fully improved, 
or fifty years after the diviſion ? 

Might not perſons, poſſeſſing land in right of 
the church, be enabled, under. proper limitations, 
to grant leaſes of vety conſiderable duration, on 
farms of a certain ſmall extent ? Might not ſomne 
plan be deviſed by which the intereſt of the church, 
of the preſent incumbents, and of the induſtrious 
poor, might be conſulted at the ſame time ? 

If ever England or Ireland ſhould ſet to the other 
nations of Europe, an example of the higheſt pru- 
dence and advantage, by eſtabliſhing a periodical 
valuation of tithes, it may be hoped, that ſome 
proviſions allied to thoſe of the progreſſive Agrarian, 
may be made to enter into that plan, for the ſake 
of increaſing the amount of that groſs produce, 

whoſe value is to be periodically aſcertained, 

If ever any plan ſhall be carried into execution 
for a ſale of crown lands and forreſts, it may be 
hoped that ſo favourable an occaſion of conſulting 
the independance of agriculture, by providing for 
the labouring poor, opportunities of permanent 
ſettlements in ſmall farms, will not be neglected; 
and that even the confideration of a little more in- 
creaſe of the revenue which might ariſe from pure 
ſuing other meaſures, will not be put into compari- 


ſon with it. 
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+ Ovught not every eſtate which Jeſcends to heirs ir 
tail to become ſubject ip/o facbe to ſome 8 of 
a progreſſive Agrarian? 

Might. not the heir of ſuch an eſtate be enden 
to make void the entail over one third or fourth 
part of the eſtate, and to alienate it at pleaſure 
provided it is broken down into ſmall farms of a ſingle 
plough each, on leaſes of 300 years, or made ſub- 
ject to the options of a progreſſive Agrarian law; 
before this aenation takes a ac ang 

Numberleſs; are FO variations. (71) which: micks 
be deviſed for accommodating the principles of a 
progreſſive Agrarian, to the ſuppoſed rights and 

legal poſſeſſions of the body of landholders. 
Bruppoſe it enacted in any country, chat a progreſ- 
ſive Agrarian ſhall take place, in reſpe& of barren 
ground at all times, but in reſpect of cultivated 
lands, only when the leaſes expire, excepting thoſe 
farms which exceed an hundred acres in extent; 
Thus the landholders would have an option given 
them: if they did not chooſe to ſubmit to the opera- 
tion of the Agrarian, they might avoid it, by a- 
dopting leaſes of long N and farms of ſmall 
extent, | 


In manufactures and commerce / 74) nations may | 
be led to think that their intereſt requires them to ri 
val and obſtruct one another ; with reſpect to the pro- 
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Ness of agriculture, it is hardly nn * => 
aan fall into ſuch a miſtake. | 
It is manifeſtly the intereſt of every g, 
whoſe lands are not cultivated to the higheſt degree, 
or being incumbered by antient rights, cannot be 
brought into that tate, which is moſt favourable 
to the higheſt cultivation, to wiſh for, and to pro- 
mote the eſtabliſhment of independant agriculture 
among its neighbours; for the cultivation of that 
eountry having become ſtationary, it muſt owe any 
increaſe of proſperity and population to manufac- 
tures, and foreign commerce; and the more that 
ether nations ate occupied in cultivating their ſoil, 
he greater quantities of manufactured. commodities 
will they ſtand in need of, and the lefs will they be 
able to furniſh to themſelves ; the more therefore 
will they contribute to the property” of manufue- 
turing nations near them. - 
To Britain confidered as a EVP and 
eommercial nation, it might prove highly advan- 
tageous, that regulations of the nature of a pro- 
preſſive Agrarian, were eſtabliſſied make che 
| continent we 1 80 W | 


p 


Britain G9) 1 = Aire b advantegs 
from Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, as ſtates, and 
propoſes to continue to reap the. ame, if not 
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The advantages and profits ariſing from trade, 
are earned by the exertions which that trade re- 
quires they are due to the perſons, by whom it is 
carried on, and into whoſe pockets they umnmediate- 

Iy enter ; and they may be ſuppoſed in ſome mea- 
ſore, reciprocal to both countries : but what right 
can Britain as a ſtate, have to increaſe her own re- 
venue by large ſums, deducted from a revenue 
raiſed on the ſubjects of Bengal? How does it bo- 
come her juſtice, or her magnanimity, to receive 
ſuch 2 tribute, unleſs repaid by the communica- 
tion of well ordered laws, and a reformed po- 
hee ? 

To transfer the whole code of Engliſh THe to 
Bengal, is an attempt not much leſs abſurd than te 
transfer the laws of Bengal to England; though 
probably ſome particular inſtitutions of each coun- 
try might be beneficially transferred to, or W 
by che other. 

But the adminiſtration of the Engliſh laws, 4 

_ that happy plan according to which juſtice is diſ- 

| penſed in this country, by the intervention of a 

jury, in all caſes of any importance, and the privi- 
pb lege of a ſpeedy trial, if the priſoner deſires it, may 

no doubt be adapted to any ſyſtem of laws that has 
been eſtabliſhed 1 in any country: it would render the 
beſt ſtill more beneficial, and the worſt not in- 
eds to the people living under them, 
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Thee diftreſſes of Ireland, (74) whatever they 


may have been, muſt be allowed by impartial 


«obſervers to have ariſen far more from the abuſes of 
landed property, than from the reſtrictions of com- 
- merce, and to have been aggravated by the want of 
aàn eſtabliſhment* for the maintenance of the poor, 
- Gimilar to that which does ſo much honour to Eng- 


land, and in conſequence of which the domeſtic 


peace of that country is ſo eaſily preferved, with- 
out curbing the bold and manly _ of the com- 
mon people,” _ 
This eftabliſhment the legiſlature of Ireland will 
probably ſoon have occaſion to take under conſider- 
*ation; and ſome benevolent men ſeem already to 


© have turned their thoughts on that object. 


* 


It will not become them to be deterred by the 
- errors and embarraſſments into which England has 
fallen, from attempting a ſcheme, which juſtice, 
humanity, and the tranquillity of their country ſeem 
- equally to require, It ought rather to animate their 
- generous endeavours,” that Ireland may hope to be 
the firſt nation, that ſhall exhibit, this moſt hu- 
mane and liberal of all municipal inſtitutions ih a 
ſtate of improvement, which may render it ce 
*-beniofecial to the rich and to the poor. 
It muſt be much more difficult for England to 
a 0 the abuſes of her antient eſtabliſhment, than 
it ought to be for Ireland, profiting by the example 
9 | , - , | of 
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of her errors, to eſtabliſh at once a new ſyſtem of 
more uniformly beneficial effects. 4 

The vexation of ſettlement diſputes might be 
avoided, by throwing the ſupernumerary poor of a 


pariſh on ſome county fund, and the ſupernumerary 


poor of a county, on the N funds of che na- 
tion. 

The encouragement of dlenels might be pre- 
vented by giving the clergyman of cach pariſh, a 
negative. on the diſpoſal of the poor's money ; by 
the interpoſition of which, he might prevent its 
being given to the undeſerving, or too liberally 
to any. Nor, ought it to be ſuſpected that the 
miniſters of religion would abuſe this fort * 
power. 

After all, to lay open the uncultivated lands of 
the ſtate to claims made by che induſtrious poor for 
the ſake of cultivation, will be found the moſt ſolid 
foundation of any new eftabliſhment for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and the moſt effectual expedi- 


ent for rectify ing the abuſes of an old ſyſtem, or 


moderating the demands for its ſupport. - 


Ihe practice of letting eſtates (74) to intermedi- 
ate tenants or middle men, is one of thoſe griey- 
ances under which the induſtry of the Iriſh poor 


has laboured. That practice will gradually be laid 


aſide z but the change it may be apprehended will 
1 8 e not 
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not n equally beneficial to the cultivators, and tt 
the landlords, as in all reaſon i it ovght to be. 
Buch is the influence of habitual modes of think- 
ing, that thoſe who exclaim moſt againſt tle ex- 
orbitant profit of the middleman ſeem not to pep- 
ceive, that it is unjuſt, becauſe it has been ſqueezed 
from the humble induſtry of the cultivator, with- 
out any equivalent given for it; but think chat it 
Is ſo, becauſe | it is kept from being paid into che 
cheſts of rich and indolent landlords, whoſe title is 
not better founded than that of the other, 
Suppoſe, that an eſtate farmed by a middleman 
who draws from it a profit equal to the rent he 
Pays, had been kept i in the landholder's own manage⸗ 


ment, and the rent raiſed to the ſame degree, as by 
f che middleman, wherein would there have been any 


difference i in reſpect of che tenants and cultivators ? 
would they have ſuffered leſs injuſtice if deprived of 
"this great ſhare of the produce, and juſt reward of 
their induſtry by.the landlord, than if deprived of 
it by the middleman ? what right can the landlord 
have acquired by purchaſe, which he cannot trans- 
fer to the middleman during his leaſe ? 8 
The middleman is deſcribed to be one, whoſe 


| buſineſs and whole induſtry, conſiſts i in hiring great 


tracts of land, as cheap as he can, and reletting 
them to others, as dear as he can. "May not the 
landholder and his anceſtors be deſcribed, as a race 
of men > whoſe buſineſs and whoſe induſtry has for 
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ſucceſſive generations conſiſted in buying, up large 
tracts of land as cheap as they can, and OG them 
to others as dear as they can? 

It muſt be difficult to ſay what right the one {et 
of men, more than the other can have to appropriate 
any ſhare of the produce of additional induſtry, 
employed by the cultiyator, in improving the fail : 
the injuſtice and abſurdity of the landlords claim to 
improveable value, may appear in the ſtrongeſt 
light, when conſidered in this delegated form, 
Mere the ſovereign of Ireland an abſolute mo- 
narch, and did he interpoſe when the middleman's 
leaſe becomes vacant, to prevent the landlord from 
exacting more rent than he formerly received; 
would not that award be made in conformity to 
natural juſtice, and the beſt principles of that public 
oeconomy, according to which the rewards of in- 
duſtry ought to be diftributed ? 


The wiſeſt and moſt beneficial ſchemes, (75) 
are in ſome men's opinions effeQually turned inte 
ridicule, when it is ſhown, or even aſſerted, that 
they cannot be carried into execution, The con- 
ſideration of ſuch plans, may however, put to ſhame 
the abuſes of thoſe which are eſtabliſhed, by ſhow- 
ing how widely they differ from what is beneficial 
or wiſe, If the exhibition of ſuch a contraſt, can- 
not remove pernicious abuſes, it may in ſome: de- 
Free reſtrain the rapidity of their increaſe, 


* 3 


wards it. 
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| Various objects have engaged the enthuſiaſm, 
and excited the efforts of mankind in ſucceſſive ages : 
ſchemes of conqueſt and ſettlement in one age; 
plans of civil and religious liberty in another; ma- 
nufactures and commerce have now their turn; and 
perhaps in fome not very diſtant age, the inde- 


pendance of cultivation, eſtabliſhed on a juſt regu- 


lation of property in land, may become the favourite 
purſuit of nations, and the chief object of public 
ſpirited endeavours. The preſent tendency of men's 
opinions, and enquiries, promoted by the actual ſtate 


of the moſt enlightened nations, ſeems to lead to- 
| | * 4 
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ö « Sic poſcere fata, 


© Et reor, et ſi quid veri mens augurat, opto.”  ' | 
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